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BOSTON MUSEUM BY GASLIGHT, 

The engraving on this page is from a drawing 
made expressly for the Pictorial, by Mr. Wm. 
Waud, and represents the exterior of the Boston 
Museum seen in its most striking phase, by gas- 
light, in the evening. The elegant building, 
with its long lines of light, its glittering windows, 
its tiers of flags waving in the night-breeze, its 
broad portals thronged with people hurrying in 
to secure seats, presents a spectacle interesting 
evep to the familiar citizen, and attractive to the 
eye of the stranger, as one of the most marked 
and agreeable features of Boston. The Museum 
stands in the neighborhood of the old Columbian 
Museum, which, if it were now in operation, 
would be a mere “ side-show.” It occupies a 
large area, measuring upon Tremont Street 103 
feet, on Court Square 117 feet. The building was 
designed by Mr. Billings the artist, and his broth- 
er. It is arranged in two main portions, with an 
area between them for light and air, one commu- 
nicating with the other at either end of the area 
by a wide passage. The building on Tremont 
Street contains, on the first story, five commodi- 
ous stores, and the entrance to the Museum. 
Above this story the whole front building to the 
eaves is occupied by the hall which contains the 
Museum collections, and which extends upwards 
of three stories in height. This immense hall 
has a range of twenty stately columns, ten on 
each side, voluted and sustaining Corinthian 
capitals elaborately wrought, and, like the richly 


frette 1 and ornamented ceiling and walls, paint- © 


ed of a dazzling white, relieved by three rows of 
gilded gas-branches. Over this hall are work- 
rooms in the roof, connected with the Museum. 
The front, upon Tremont Street, is of Quincy 
granite, and the style of architecture is a modifica- 
tion of the Venetian. Above the stores it is pierced 
with three rows of semi circular-headed windows, 
with impost and archbold mouldings, the latter 
resting, at the spring of the arch, on moulded 
brackets. Each row of windows communicates 
with a balcony running the whole length of the 
front. The fagade is crowned with a bold brack- 
etted cornice, proportioned to the height of the 
building. The Museum Hall is decorated, as 
we said before, with two rows of Corinthian col- 
umns standing upon high plinths, and, with their 
entablature, occupying the whole height of the 
building to the cornice outside—these columns 
supporting two galleries which run round three 
sides of the room. The spaces between the win- 
dows are fitted with cabinet cases, containing a 
large and valuable collection of Natural History 
specimens and curiosities. The fronts of the 
galleries and the ends of the cases are hung with 
pictares, many of which are rare and valuable 
specimens of art. The collection contains a 
complete set of portraits of the Presidents of the 
United States and of the Governors of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Kimball is constantly adding to 
his collections, and, since the opening of his es- 
tablishment, has enriched it with the entire con- 
tents of another valuable museum purchased at 
a heavy outlay. At the end of the hall, opposite 
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the entrance, is the grand stairway to the Exhi- 
bition Room. Among the works in this room is 
a marble Venus by Canova. In an upper room 
is a rare collection of wax statuary. The exhi- 
bition room, with its galleries, will seat more 
than 1500 persons, and is nightly crowded, so 
successful has Mr. Kimball been in catering for 
the public taste. His last card, Tom Taylor’s 
“ American Cousin,” has filled the house to over- 
flowing. The seats are so arranged that every 
one can see and hear—and of very few public 
halls can this be asserted. The stage is 50 feet 
deep, with 30 fect opening, affording ample room 
and range for the performance of any line of 
dramatic entertainment. The dressing-rooms 
are under the stage. The stage machinery is so 
pertect, that the scenes always move on and re- 
tire in good order, and all unhappy divorces be- 
tween halves of “flats” that belong to each 
other, and all ill-assorted unions between pieces 
of woodland and segments of domestic architec- 
ture, are happily avoided. The cost of the build- 
ing and land was $225,000, and this represents 
but a portion of the capital invested in this giant 
undertaking. Some idea of the size of the 
building may be formed from the fact that, 
though a large portion of it is of stone, two and 
a half millions of brick were employed in the 
structure of the works. From the opening of 
the Museum in 1846, its career has been prosper- 
ous, fully realizing, we will not say the hopes, 
but the calculations of Mr. Kimball, the proprie- 
tor; for his enterprise was no gambling specula- 


tion, but predicated on his experience of the 
tastes and wants of the public of Boston and its 
vicinity. From the outset he was sustained and 
encouraged by the best men in the community, 
whose confidence he had won by his exertions in 
the cause of temperance and morality. In his 
earlier undertaking he had shown his capability 
of presenting popular amusements, not only di- 
vested of indecorum and immorality, but teach- 
ing great moral lessons in the most attractive 
and fascinating form. The great moral play of 
“The Drunkard,” which had such an extraordi- 
nary run at the old Museum, enlisted the moral 
and religious world in Mr. Kimball’s favor, and 
tended to confirm his purposes and shape his 
plans. In his present establishment he has on 
hand all the appliances for carrying out his views 
of public amusements on a grand scale. His 
corps dramatique has always embraced perform- 
ers of eminent talent, while the admirable tact of 
Mr. W. H. Smith, the stage-manager, has secur- 
ed absolute perfection in all that depends on the 
thorough working of the details of his depart- 
ment. In the series of “spectacles,” so popular 
with young and old, produced at the Museum, 
he has exhibited a wise liberality. In all these 
pieces, such as “‘ Aladdin,” “ Sinbad,” ete., the 
dresses are really magnificent, made of the finest 
material, and sustaining the closest scrutiny. In- 
deed Mr. Kimball is an enemy of all shams, and 
whatever he undertakes to do he does in the best 
manner. In the various pieces produced no ef- 
fort has been spared to make them effective. 
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THE HEIRESS OF BURGUNDY. 
A TALE OF THE TIMES OF LOUIS XI. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


A GALLANT cavalcade rode out of the city of 
Ghent on aJune day in 1477. There were dames 
of high degree, brave knights and trusty squires ; 
falcons for the hawking, and well trained hounds 
for those who desired to essay the more manly 
chase. Margaret of Burgundy, on that day, 
chose to escape from the bewildering cares of 
her state, forgetting amidst the diversions of the 
field, that she herself, in her orphaned condition, 
embroiled amidst faction and intrigue, her hand 
and heart scarce within her own disposal, offered 
no faint comparison to the intended victims of 
the skilled hunter. Ofsuch reflections there now 
appeared no trace upon her beautiful and spirited 
features. Her dark eyes were merry with witty 
essay, her arching brows and the curve of her 
ripe lips, were tokens of a heart at ease and joy- 
ous with youthful life. In striking contrast to 
her demeanor, there rode by her side a saturnine, 
middle-aged cavalier, whose gravity well befitted 
the trust reposed in him by the young princess. 
In matters of state, Himbercourt (such was his 
name) had but one equal in Margaret’s confi- 
dence, namely, the wary and learned Hugonet, 
the senior of Himbercourt by some ten years. 
And it was thought that the latter councillor was 
in some degree more favored than his elder, 
being of a temperament more energetic, and 
having the power easily to adapt himself to the 
moods of his young mistress. In her gayer mo- 
ments she was wont to treat him more like a 
sedate elder brother than as a minister of govern- 
ment. Nor was there danger of such freedom 
being abused by him. On the contrary, he had 
given repeated proof that he was ready to venture 
all risk for her honor and welfare, satisfied if 
these were advanced, and discovering no desire 
for reward save what was conferred without the 
asking. Even in the contour of his swarthy 
features, the stranger might read a noble charac- 
ter, interpreting their lineaments after some such 
fashion as we have spoken. ° 

But while we have been passing our comments, 
the reader may imagine the princess and her 
companions to have reached the open country, a 
narrow and verdant plain, beyond which rose the 
grand old forests, noted in many a huntsman’s 
story. 

“Fair dames and gentlemen,” said Himber- 
court, lifting his cap with stately courtesy, “ will 
it please you to try the mettle of your steeds be- 
fore our sovereign? I am commanded to say 
that a trial of your horsemanship will give her 
pleasure.” 

This request was received with genuine holi- 
day spirit, and the level sward in front was 
quickly indented by the fast flying feet of the 
Burgundian horses. Margaret could scarce re- 
frain from clapping her hands with glee at the 
motley appearance of the troop. 

“Truly,” she said, laughingly, “if I cannot 
ride as well as the best of them, I am not willing 
to equal myself with their worst. Prithee, my 
good Himbercourt, let me dare you to a match 
of speed.” 

And with that, loosing rein, she sped forward 
at a pace, the swiftness of which not many would 
have right!y measured, so graceful was her man- 
agement. Himbercourt, tortured courtier that 
he was, took care to be second in the contest; 
yet not so much 60 as to make his art too glar- 
ing. He was expecting to see his mistress rein 
up, and greet him in her usual style of playful 
badinage, when a sudden fright caused the ani- 
mal she rode to spring forward wildly, dashing 
at full speed into the forest. Himbercourt, 
deeply alarmed, spurred onward, followed by 
other knights of the court. Their mistress, in 
the meantime, borne instantly far beyond their 
reach, experienced a feeling of exhilaration 
rather than fear at the danger which threatened 
her ; a danger possibly not so great in the reality 
as in the seeming. The huge oaks of which the 
forest was composed, standing well apart from 
each other, towered in air branches for many feet 
from their foundations. The earth below, gently 
undulating in surface, was for the most part un- 
obstructed by undergrowth. As her horse, re- 
covering from his fright, slackened his pace, 
Margaret even animated him forward with girl- 
ish daring, nor did she pause, until, far into the 
depth of the forest, she reached a small opening 
near the centre of which bubbled forth a silver 


spring, its rustic bowl encircled by vividly green 
mosses. Charmed with the rustic fountain, she 
dismounted, and, kneeling by its side, dipped her 
hand in its waters. Having so done she rose, 
and, patting the neck of her steed who neighed 
gratefully at her caresses, she said, “ My good 
Amador, dost thou also long for the pure 
waters? Indeed thou shalt be served as well as 
thy mistress.” 

“But mot without payment!” interrupted a 
rough voice. : 

Margaret started with sudden fear at the ap- 
pearance of a man dressed in half-tanned sking, 
with hair and beard bristling over coarse, ill-con- 
dit-oned features. But recovering herself, “ You 
are rude, master woodsman,’ she replied. 
“ Know you whom it is that you address ?” 

“ Yes ;” was the rejoinder. “ But an outlaw 
like myself meets you here on cqual ground. 
Your dain'y.knizhts are not around you now. 
Ah, my pretty mistress, it is I who bear rule 
here.” 

“ Release me ;” answered Margaret, trembling 
and pale. “Do me no harm, and you shall 
have golden ducats and rich jewels for my 
ransom.” 

A hideous grin overspread the outlaw’s features. 

“ The promises of the great are soon forgotten. 
I am not wont to trust mere words. But, pretty 
mistress, those red lips of yours might possibly 
tempt me to be gracious. A kiss, a kiss !” 

“Remember that we are sharers, Gaspard,” 
cried a voice as of one hastily approaching. 

But Margaret had fallen in a swoon. When 
consciousness returned, she found herself sup- 
ported in the arms of a youth, at whom, in her 
extreme fear, she at first scarcely dared to look. 

“ You are safe, madam,” he said respectfully. 
“ As soon as you are able, I will guide you to 
your attendants, who are much alarmed at your 
absence.” 

“Who are you, and whence?” inquired Mar- 
garet, as she essayed to rise. But she shuddered 
with renewed tremor as she saw drops of blood 
on her dress, and caught sight of two prostrate 
forms lying near at hand on the grass. 

“You need apprehend no further danger,” 
said the youth. ‘ As for my name, I am called 
De Soult, and am at present esquire to one of 
the knights of your retinue.” 

“You bear the tokens of knightly breeding in 


your countenance,” replied the princess, with a 


glance which caused the color to mount to the 
brow of the young esquire. “And to your 
knightly prowess, the chance of this morn bears 
full witness. Sir esquire, I thank you.” 

“The meed of your thanks is enough to spur 
any one of your followers to the death,” answered 
the youth fervently, at the same time assisting 
the princess to the saddle of her faithful Amador. 
Then, uttering a peculiar cry, the sound brought 
his own horse bounding to his side. 

“Indeed, a well trained animal,” exclaimed 
Margaret, smiling. “ You and he might coun- 
terfeit the parts of the famous Knight Roland and 
his trusty Belisart, going to the relief of distressed 
princesses.” 

“The rescue of one is honor enough for me,” 
replied De Soult, in a low voice. 

His manner caused the cheek of Margaret, in 
turn, to be tinged with a heightened rose. Of 
the thoughts which hurried through her mind, 
she herself would scarce have been able to frame 
coherent sequence. But like most other well- 
born damsels of her day, she was not unlearned 
in the old romances wherein figured knights, 
squires and princesses, in various happenings of 
love and war, whose cgtastrophes the ways of a 
chivalric age did not vender altogether impossi- 
ble. Whatever crude fancies, however, Mar- 
garet might for a moment have entertained, she 
quickly roused herself from their influence. 

“ Fie!” she exclaimed within herself. “Am 
I not Margaret of Burgundy, and shall I, even 
for one moment, entertain such idle dreams as 
are only fit for the bosom of a foolish country 
girl?” 

“Come, sir squire’ she said aloud, “ me- 
thinks it were well to hurry the pace of our re- 
turn, seeing that our friends must be experiencing 
much anxiety on our account.” 

“On your account, madam,” rejoined De 
Soult, in a low tonc, as though involuntarily cor- 
recting her words. 

Margaret affected no notice of his rejoinder, 
but, as far as she could do so without being ob- 
served, took special regard of the youth’s person 
and demeanor. Her conclusion was sufficiently 
favorable, as well it might be from the premises 
afforded. De Soult was tall, broad-chested, and 


of amanly, upright carriage. A profusion of 
fair hair fell to his shoulders, and beneath his 
ample forehead shone eyes of dark blue glowing 
with frank vivacity. His mouth, though some- 
what too heavy perhaps for classic taste, might 
otherwise have vied with that of Apollo. In fine, 
his whole countenance bespoke courage and firm- 
ness, united to a sweet and generous disposition. 
To these excellencies, Margaret was not in- 
sensible. 

“Truly,” she said to herself, “had Clarence 
of England, or any other of my suitors, but 
possessed as much attractiveness as this brave 
esquire, I should scarce have held out as long as 
I have done.” 

“Ah, my good councillor,” she exclaimed, as 
a sudden turn brought her close upon Himber- 
court, who was anxiously conferring with two or 
three courtiers, “Iam happy in being able to 
greet you again, thanks to the chance which 
brought this brave youth to my aid.” 

De Soult, as became his rank, now withdrew 
himself from beside the princess, who proceeded 
to inform Himbercourt of the danger which she 
had incurred and of the opportune interference 
of the squire. Himbercourt’s countenance, at the 
close, showed no great signs of pleasure. 

“Tt is no very wonderful feat after all,” he 
said; “an armed man mastering by surprise 
two base rustics unprovided with weapons.” 

“You are in the wrong,” replied the princess 
warmly, “there lay by their side a huge club 
and an iron bar or mace. Nor were they to be 
despised in regard of strength or stature.” 

Himbercourt returned no reply, but cast a 
vexed glance at the young esquire who rode at 
some distance apart. As the company, in obe- 
dience to the expressed wish of the princess, 
turned their horses’ heads in order to gain the 
more extended champagne or open country, 
Himbercourt seized opportunity to withdraw 
himself to the side of Margaret’s late companion. 
The councillor, after joining the youth, for a mo- 
ment continued silent. Then, turning upon him 
abruptly, though with a respectful air, he said: 
“How long has it been since Maximilian of 
Austria commenced the trade of esquire errant ?” 


The other started with surprise at the question. 

“My lord,” he replied, “ you appear to be 
singularly mistaken in my character. My name 
is De Soult, and I am the squire of Count 
Lannes, who, being necessarily absent, has never- 
theless graciously given me permission to join 
the field.” 

“Your highness will not so easily deceive 
me,” replied the councillor, bowing gravely. 
“You may not know, or may not remember, that 
I was some years since an envoy, during a few 
weeks, at your father’s court. The features of 
your family are printed on my memory, and I 
should not easily mistake them. More than this, 
rumor, some time since, reported your intended 
visit hither, though I had forgotten that report 
until sight of your countenance recalled it to 
mind.” 

His young companion cast on him a glance of 
uncertainty and embarrassment. But, quickly 
changing his bearing, he drew himself up with a 
haughty air. 

“Enough,” he said, “I acknowledge my dis- 
guise. All that I will ask of you, is that you 
will spare me the awkwardness of divulging 
my secret to-day. To-morrow I will assume my 
proper character.”’ 

“There is no reason for disobeying such a 
command,” answered Himbercourt. “ And I 
would freely further all projects of your highness, 
saving such as might be found to conflict with 
my own duty.” 

“Many thanks for your good will, my lord,” 
replied Maximilian with a winning smile. ‘ And 
why should you deem any of my projects to be 
opposite to your duty ? Mark me, I will confide 
in you; for you are a man of honor, as averse to 
treacherous arts as I am myself. I came hither 
in disguise, in order that I might observe unno- 
ticed the Princess Margaret, of whom I had al- 
ready heard so great report. Know you not that 
many years since, when we were yet infants, the 
late Duke of Burgundy and my father exchanged 
promise of marriage between us? You may 
deem such a. of little force in these 
changed times. , Since I would fain offer 
suit to your mistress, why may I not secure your 
good offices in my behalf? In your desire for 
Burgundy’s prosperity, you would almost put to 
sale the hand of your princess, so that you might 
attain the desirable object. I would not blame 
the efforts of so faithful a minister; but are not 
those efforts really misdirected? Will you place 


the fate of your mistress in the hands of the per- 
fidious Louis, suffering him to bestow her upon 
some bratish slave of his lustfulambition? And 
this English Clarence ; would you wed your mis- 
tress to that stupid clod? Do you not perceive 
that the island kingdom is harassed with dissen- 
sions which are like to break out afresh in civil 
war, thereby dashing down at one blow, the 
schemes which you would build on such an alli- 
ance? Of others I will not now speak. Why, 
I would ask, do you consider the claims of Aus- 
triaso undeserving of your favor? True, our 
unfortunate country has, of late, been distracted 
by unruly factions. But time and perseverance 
will, ere long, surmount these evils. And when 
Austria is once more knitted together, who can 
expect a brighter future than she, or a more en- 
during power ?” 

Himbercourt had listened attentively. But 
when Maximilian finished, he shook his head 
ominously. 

“ Youth is ever sanguine,” he said, “and prone 
to interpret the possibilities of fortune according 
to its own desires. Your argument appears 
plausible to yourself, but it will not satisfy the 
requirements of a cooler and more experienced 
judgment. I would speak plainly, and with the 
same frankness which your highness has used 
towards myself. Through reasons of state I 
cannot willingly promote a marriage between 
yourself and the Princess Margaret. Your realm 
is, at least, precariously balanced between safe} 
and ruin. Burgundy, meanwhile, requires the 
support of a stable and powerful protector. 
Such may be found in Louis, who, by the laws 
of our empire, is constituted the rightful guardian 
of an orphaned princess of the realm. If cireum- 
stances and policy render him well disposed 
towards us, shall we rashly manage in such a 
fashion as to change a most able friend into the 
bitterest of enemies? And even should such 
alliance as he proposes appear too open to objec- 
tion, there are other alternatives which will be 
worthy our consideration. Methinks your criti- 
cisms on the proposals of the Prince Clarence 
are too strongly influenced by personal consider- 
ations to be entirely just.” 

“You have indeed spoken plainly,” replied 
Maximilian, with a disappointment which he 
scarce endeavored to conceal. “ Yet, notwith- 
standing your disfavor, I shall not despair. And 
now, my lord, allow me to question the com- 
pleteness of that wisdom which you affect. If 
youth is prone to be too sanguine, is not its 
elder as wont to overreach itself by its own 
worldliness? Beware, sir, lest all these deep 
laid schemes of yours end at last in the outpour- 
ing of your own blood. Think you that the sub- 
jects of your mistress will tamely be turned over 
to the immediate dominion of a king whom they 
heartily hate? If your path lies that way, my 
lord, let me assure you that you are treading on 
dangerous ground.” 

“I do not work for my own advantage, 
merely,” replied Himbercourt, with a manner 
serious, almost sad. “The perils which I must 
undergo will be incurred for the good of my sove- 
reign and my country. I am no chicken in years 
and experience, that I should be frightened from 
well considered purposes, by a few puffs of pop- 
ular breath. But your highness will perceive 
that our prolonged conference will draw upon us 
more notice than may be desirable. Let us then 
separate, forgetting, for the time being, all 
troublesome topics. The sports of the day de- 
mand our attention.” 

“ Farewell then for the present, my good 
lord,” answered the Austrian. “If we must 
need be antagonists henceforth, we will at least 
be honorable ones. Adieu.” 


It may now be necessary, before proceeding 
further, that we should recapitulate certain mat- 
ters of history which we have, heretofore, had 
barely opportunity to touch upon. To be brief 
then as possible. Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, was, according to the construction of 
the empire, a feudal vassal of Louis XL., king of 
France. But, while nominally subject to the 
king, Charles was in reality and in conduct, an 
independent sovereign. True, he underwent 
certain forms of no great value ; forms, however, 
which in their lightest significance, sorely fretted 
the spirit of the wealthiest, proudest, rashest 
prince of all Europe. More than once, he had 
meditated open rebellion against all allegiance to 
his nominal sovereign; a course which (had it 
been undertaken with persevering resolution) 
might have resulted in the dethronement of the 
king and the total dismemberment of France. 
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But the warlike Charles was too much under the 
dominion of caprice hd passion to afford long 
time, a fairly equal match to the cunning and 
remorseless Louis, who, during a series of 
changeful years, cajoled, yielded, intrigued and 
diplomatized, till he was at last relieved from his 
apprehensions by the destruction of the rash and 
too trustful Charles. The latter, when on the 
point of open outbreak against the king, became 
embroiled with the Swiss. Having at an unfit 
time, and contrary to the sense of his wisest gen- 
erals, given battle to these hardy mountaineers, 
he was miserably defeated. From that moment 
he rushed headlong to ruin, till he met an inglo- 
rious death at the siege of the city of Nancy. It 
was more than suspected that Louis had afforded 
aid to the enemies of the duke; though, if that 
were the case, the former had so managed that 
no proof could be brought to substantiate the 
supposition. 

Charles was now dead, and his power and 
wealth, weakened by disaster, had passed into 
the hands of his only child and heiress, the 
youthful Margaret. ‘To this princess, by right of 
feudal law, Louis now became guardian. The 
authority thus conferred, could not, however, be 
exercised without consentof Burgundy. At the 
moment then, when our story takes commence- 
ment, the border couniry of the French empire, 
and the disposal of its sovereigns had afforded 
matter of the deepest interest to various Eu- 
ropean powers. Louis labored assiduously to 
attach Burgundy more firmly to himself, with or 
without the exercise of his nominal right. Eng- 
land sought to gain foothold by effecting a union 
between Margaret and a scion of its own royal 
blood. And lastly, not to mention others we 
shall leave unnamed, Prince Maximilian of Aus- 
tria preferred suit, entering into the contest in a 
fashion savoring more of romantic sentiment than 
of political interest. His ardent regards, joined 
to his accomplishments of person, awakened in 
the breast of Margaret an attachment which the 
watchful Himbercourt was not slow to discover. 
Therefore it was that he commenced a more de- 
cided correspondence with the French monarch. 
And therefore it was that he seized every eligible 
opportunity to impress upon the mind of his 
mistress the great danger which the realm would 
incur by any measures which would detach it 
still more widely from the interests of the French 
kingdom. He spoke with due caution of the 
presence of Maximilian and his probable aims. 
He represented Austria as being in a state of an- 
archy (as was truly the case), and declared her 
searce able to maintain ber own existence, still 
less able to strengthen the hands of Burgundy. 
Any alliance with the house of Austria he 
strongly deprecated. Finally, at the close of one 
of his interviews with the princess, he laid before 
her a proposition of Louis, who asked her hand 
in marriage for his son, the dauphin, then a mere 
boy not more than nine years of age. Margaret 
was indignant. 

“What,” she exclaimed, “do you demand that 
I shall marry myself to a mere boy ¢” 

“ He will have the more time to accommodate 
himself to your wishes,” replied Himbercourt, 
half abashed at the unseemliness of the contem- 
plated match. However, he soon regained his 
usual calm self-possession, unshaken by the cold 
disdain of his astonished mistress. ‘ Madam,” 
he deliberately commenced, though as he pro- 
ceeded, his earnest and deepening voice showed 
how truly he felt the sentiments he uttered, 
“Madam, the hearts of princes and rulers 
should not be directed by their own incli- 
nations, but by the welfare of those whom they 
govern. Their high estate is given them, not for 
their own pleasure, but for the good of their sub- 
jects. Their crowns are not wreaths of myrtle, 
neither are their couches beds of roses. Ah, my 
dear mistress, deeply will you hereafter rue a 
decision made without reference to prudence and 
the best management of our unhappy country.” 

Margaret gazed at him for a moment with a 
fixed sorrow. Then, wringing her hands, she 
turned away in tears. 

“ Alas, alas!’ she exclaimed, ‘am I then be- 
come more a slave than the meanest peasant in 
my dominions? Are neither my wishes, my 
heart, nor my hand, to be indeed mine own ? 
Take from me my crown, good Himbercourt ; it 
is not worth the wearing. 1 would have spurned 
it ere it had found a place upon my head, had I 
known the conditions which would accompany 
its possession.” 

Himbercourt listened calmly, his eyes bent 
upon the floor. 

“My sovereign,” he said, “this mood will 


quickly pass away. The daughter of the Great 
Duke can never forget herself, however much 
her words may be swayed by a’ temporary im- 
pulse. I cannot betieve that she will refuse due 
weight to the counsel of those who, by reason of 
age, sincerity and experience, can best advise 
her. Nor can my noble mistress deem that any 
course opposed to those duties which her station 
enjoins upon her, can, in the end, afford her the 
satisfaction which she would desire.” 

Margaret was soothed by the arguments of her 
trusted councillor. She extended to him her 
hand ; thanked him for the care which he had 
ever had of her interests, and desired to be left 
awhile to herself. After his departure she re- 
mained long in reflection. She was unable to 
reconcile herself to Himbercourt’s unpalatable 
doctrines, yet was equally unable to penetrate 
the hollowness of the reasoning by which he had 
partially succeeded in deceiving himself. Her 
painful reveries were interrupted by the entrance 
of an equerry of the household. His face was 
pallid and his manner hurried. 

“ T entreat that your highness will pardon my 
intrusion,” he said, “ but it is my duty to inform 
you that the populace have seized the Lords 
Himbercourt and Hugonet, and have conveyed 
them to the town-hall, where they are held cap- 
tive. The people clamor that the councillors 
have conspired with King Louis against the lib- 
erties of Ghent and Burgundy. There is even 
a report current that they have delivered Arras 
into the hands of Louis. Doubdess this last ru- 
mor will be quickly proved fulse. Yet I fear for 
the safety of your ministers unless the fury of the 
citizens be in some degree allayed.” 

“ Deliver Arras to the king!” exclaimed the 
princess. “Such a tale must be false indeed. 
Yet stay!” she added in a lower voice and press- 
ing her hand to her brow. “Can it be possible 
that the report is indeed true? Go;” she con- 
tinued, again turning to the equerry, “ throw 
open the palace gates. I will myself meet the 
citizens, and warn them against their blind resent- 
ment. Nay, sir, why stand you in such blank 
amazement? Need I fear to meet my subjects 
face to face?” 

“Your bighness’s commands must be obeyed,’ 
stammered forth the astounded oflicer. “ But 
your highness will at least delay till a sufficient 
guard be obtained ?” 

“ My guard shall be the hearts of my people,” 
said Margaret proudly, her eyes flashing with 
hereditary daring. “If such a defence fail me, I 
will trust to no other. I go on foot and alone, 
unless you, sir, desire to follow me.” 

Despite the consternation which the news of 
her determination spread throughout the palace, 
Margaret, for the first time in her life, on foot, 
and almost unattended, confionted a popular as- 
semblage ; an assemblage too, which was in- 
flamed with tumult and passion. As she entered 
the market-place she was rudely jostled by those 
who were hastening forward to the hall, a huge 
Gothie building, now surrounded by a vast mal- 
titude which swayed hither and thither with a 
hoarse resounding murmur like the waves of the 
sea. Margaret for a moment recoiled from her 
purpose. But she soon overcame the tremors 
natural to her sex. 

“Am I not Burgundy’s daughter,” she said, 
“and shall I be so easily daunted ?” 

She threw from her head the slight covering 
which it had borne, discovering her features to 
the gaze of the mixed crowds, among whom she 
and her attendant now sought way. Soon the 
words passed from mouth to mouth. 

“The princess, the princess! Room for our 
sovereign of Burgundy !” 

The awe-struck citizens fell back on either 
hand, affording path to Margaret, who acknowl- 
edged their duteous courtesy with the sweetest 
dignity of manner. Loud acclamations echoed 
through the square, bringing tears of pleasure to 
Margaret's eyes. She moved forward with re- 
newed hopefulness, and entered the portal of the 
town hall. Still onward through the dense mass, 
which, as by magic, parted at her approach, she 
proceeded toward the further extremity of the 
lofty apartment, till she gained the spot where 
her captive councillors stood spricied by a 
guard of sturdy burghers. 

“My good citizens of Ghent,” she said, ad- 
dressing the multitude around with a clear voice, 
“why is it that ye have thus removed the minis- 
tration of your sovereign? Tlas she already 
proved so faithless to her trust ?”’ 

A deep silence ensued. But presently a stout 
burgher stepped forth in answer. 

“Ttis not that we of Ghent are wanting in 


attachment to our sovereign,” he replied. “We 
only aim to remove the traitors who conspire 
both against her welfare and our own.” 

This speech was received with mingled mur- 
murs of applause and dissent, when a new im- 
pulse was given to the popular fee:ing by the an- 
nounced arrival of a messengef from Arras. A 
man grimed with dust and sweat passed through 
the throng, holding aloft a roll of parchment 
which all within sight of him fancied to be 
fraught with matter of the deepest interest. Nor 
were their expectations found to be mistaken 
when the writing which it contained was declared. 
The message was from the hands of the magis- 
trates of Arras, and was to the effect that, having 
received from the Lords [imbercourt and Hu- 
gonet, privy councillors of tlie Princess Mar- 
garet, instructions to deliver the keys of their 
town into the safe keeping of Louis of France, 
her highnes.’s good friend and guardian, they had 
with much grief obeyed these requirements of 
the princess and her ministers, as in duty bound. 
The magistrates of Arras besought their brethren 
of Ghent not to impute to them the desire of 
loosening those bonds which had formerly bound 
them so closely together. 

At this, a cry of execration burst at once from 
all parts of the hall. Many denounced immedi- 
ate death to those who had basely betrayed so im- 
portant a place into the hands of the crafty and 
duplicious king. 

“ The outer bulwarks are being thrown down,” 
exclaimed the burgher who had shortly before 
addressed the princess. ‘“ Men of Ghent, your 
own liberties will soon be also destroyed.” 

The princess, after several efforts, suceceded in 
attracting the attention of the multitude. 

“ Sirs,” she said with an undismayed though 
pallid countenance, ‘‘ be it known that nothing 
has been done by my councillors, Hugonet and 
Himbercourt, without my own consent having 
first been obtained. Iam responsible for what 
has been done, not they. I will answer for such 
mishaps as may unfortunately have occurred.” 

The storm was not to be thus allayed* On 
the contrary, her words were fresh fuel to the fire 
She was answered with a fierce displeasure. 

“Do you also consent to our ruin?” was 
asked. “And are you indeed daughter to that 
Duke Charles who would sooner have torn his 
heart from his body than lend himself to so base 
an act? Can you, without shame, and to our 
faces, acknowledge so great degeneracy ?”’ 

The princess could scarce maintain her forti- 
tude at sight of the angry countenances which 
pressed around her. Large drops stood upon 
her forehead ; her lips were compressed with an- 
guish, ytt still she kept her erect and determined 
attitude. In one bosom, to say the least, her ev- 
ident suffering was witnessed with uncontrollable 
indignation. It was that of Maximilian, who, in 
commoner’s apparel, attempted to reach the spot 
where Margaret stood. 

“Base curs!” he exclaimed, “there is yet 
one arm which shall be lifted in defence of her 
against whom you vent your cowardly insults !” 

As he spoke, a grasp like that of a vice was 
thrown about him. His arms were bound to his 
body with a force which held him utterly 
immovable. 

“ Unhand me, villain!" he exclaimed, turning 
his head upon his shoulder in order to gaina 
view of his assailant. 

“No, my prince,” was the reply. “I am to 
you a better friend than your own passions. 
What help can you at this instant offer to Mar- 
garet of Burgundy? Bethink yourself. She 
incurs no small danger in reality. Certainly 
you will not lessen it by a foolish and ill-timed 
interference.” 

“Who is it that thus addresses me?” ex- 
claimed Maximilian. 

His captor vented a chuckling laugh. 

“Thave good reason to remember you,” he 
said, “however blind your memory may have 
become. Say, dost recollect the spring in the 
forest, and the tall, ill faced fellow whom you 
levelled so adroitly? Yes, I am he.” 

“ Hound !” ejaculated Maximilian, again en- 
deavoring by a sudden effort to free himself. 

“Come, come, my prince,” rejoined his un- 
welcome companion. ‘ You will not so casily 
shake off Robber Rudolf's grasp. 1 don’t bear 
malice, neither; not I. You only gave me my 
due, and I like you the better that our acquaint- 
ance has been got by hard knocks. Now prom- 
ise that you will be quict and follow a rough fel- 


low’s advice, and unhand you. I can man- 


age your luck better than you can, among these 
wild men of Ghent. Prince, for once hark to 


the counsel of a boor who at least knows how to 
do the little that can be done.” 

His tone had insensibly assumed such an au- 
thoritative persuasion that Maximilian was im- 
pelled to yield himself to this uncouth adviser. 

“You are a strange counsellor,” the prince 
exclaimed. “I will trast you, nevertheless. If 
you can accomplish aught of good, the favor will 
not be forgotten, I warrant you.” 

“ Hugonet and Himbercourt will scarce save 
their skins,” said, the other, now releasing his 
prisoner. “ Yet to please you and the princess, 
I will even make an effurt to do something for 
them. But remember the bargain, prince. You 
are to be quiet. When there's a chance for you 
to do, be sure that you will not be forgotten. 
Hilloa, here, my good fellows; lend me the van- 
tage of your shoulders for a moment or two, if 
you would like to hear a speech from Robber 
Rudolf.” 

So saying, he raised himself quickly above the 
heads of the surrounding throng, and with a dis- 
sonant shout demanded the attention of the 
assemblage. Engaged by his singular aspect, 
every tongue in the vast hall was hushed, and 
every eye was centered on the uncouth visaged 
orator. Looking around with a grim satisfaction 
at the effect thus suddenly produced, the latter 
began: “ Men of Ghent,” he said, “let ns take 
care that we give no eccasion to these rich nobles 
and these oppressive princes to prate of us as 
cruel, revengeful and unjust. Why should we 
put ourselves on a level with them? Look you, 
now. Has not Rudoif the outlaw and outcast as 
many bitter wrongs to revenge as any of you? 
Have | forgotten that my home was burned to 
ashes, that my little family was ruined, that my 
back was scourged in the market-place, my fore- 
head stamped with the hot iron’s mark, and the 
name and form of Rudolf the smith disgraced 
forever? No, I have not forgotten it. Yet I, 
I, outlaw and thief, stand here and entreat you 
to judge these two men justly, one of whom 
knows how great was the share which he bore in 
my ruin. Judge them justly I say, only let me 


not take part in their judgment. Even will I” 


ask that you dismiss them, in body unharmed. 
My own revenge shall be reached in my own 
fashion ?” 

There was a murmur of applause at the con- 
clusion of his words. A hurried consultation 
seemed to agitate the multitude. At length a 
square-shouldered, heavy-browed man, in the 
dress of a mechanic, stepped upon the edge of 
the raised platform, a narrow opening being made 
around him by the backward pressure of his 
nearer companions. 

“ Our brother,” he said “has spoken rightly. 
Let these men be judged justly. .We of Ghent 
ask no more. Butit is because these nobles have 
managed on all occasions to prevent justice being 
done, that we are now aroused so fully. We 
complain not ofour princess. She is indeed no- 
ble of heart and name. We will care for her, 


and fight fur her, and die for her, if need be. But _ 


we are not to be trampled on by those who insist 
on placing themselves as enemies to her interests 
and ourown. Sirs Hugonet and Himbercourt, 
I accuse you, before your natural peers, the citi- 
zens of Ghent, as hypocritical traitors to your 
country and yoursovereign. What answer have 
you to make to this assembly ?” 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


THE LOVE OF HOME. 


Itis only shallow-minded pretenders who make 
either distinguished origin a matter of personal 
merit, or obscure origin a matter of personal re- 
proach. A man who is not ashamed of himself, 
need not be ashamed of his early condition. It 
did happen to me to be born in a log cabin, 
raised among the snow-drifts of New Hampshire, 
ata period so early that when the smoke first 
rose from its rude chimney and curled over 
the frozen hills, there was no similar evidence of a 
white man’s habitation between it and the settle- 
ments on the rivers of Canada. Its remains still 
exist; I make it an annual visit. I carry my 
children to it, and teach them the hardships en- 
dured by the generations before them. I love to 
dwell ou the tender recollections, the kindred 
ties, the early affections, and the narrations and 
incidents which mingle with all I know of this 
primitive family abode; I weep to think that 
none who then inhabited it are now among the 
living; and if ever I fail in affectionate ven- 
eration for him who raised it, and defended 
it against savage violence and destruction, cher- 
ished all domestic comforts beneath its roof, and 
through the fire and blood of seven years’ revolu- 
tionary war, shrunk from no toil, no sacrifice, to 
serve his country and to raise his children to a 
condition better than his own, may my name and 
the name of my posterity be blotted from the 
memory of mankiud.—Daniel Webster. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MIRIAM’S REVENGE. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 


Rune, ring, at Mrs. Dunlap’s door—a quick, 
sharp ring, as if the person waiting outside were 
shivering with the cold. Mrs. Dunlap had 
nearly fallen asleep in her luxurious chair, whilst 
her soft, white knitting-work had dropped upon 
the floor ; she aroused herself with a start, as the 
sound rang through the house. Even her son 
Paul, the only other occupant of the easy, com- 
fortable parlor, lifted up his handsome, dark face 
from the book he had be€n perusing, and waited 
tor the opening of the door. 

“I wonder if it is anybody of consequence,” 
murmured Mrs. Dunlap from out the depths of 
her luxurious chair. “Ido wish, Paul, people 
had more consideration for my nerves, than 
to ring the bell in that unaccountable manner.” 

The young man smiled a little, as if his moth- 
er’s vagaries amused him, and then suddenly re- 
lapsed into gravity again. 

“ Well, who is it ?” said Mrs. Dunlap languid- 
ly, as the domestic opened the parlor door. 

“Please, ma’am, it is a girl, ma’am, who 
says as how, ma’am, she must see you im- 
mediate.” 

“ Well, tell her to come in here. I only hope 
she will spare my nerves, but such people are sel- 
dom thoughtful.” 

The girl, who had shivered in the cold outside, 
the veritable offender at the door-bell, stood with 
the air of a princess within the warm, cosy par- 
lor. Paul Dunlap involuntarily rose to offer her 
a chair, surprised out of his aristocratic ways by 
the startling beauty of the person before him. 

“ Well, child,” said Mrs. Dunlap, as she com- 
placently viewed the fire, too indolent to look 
round at her visitor, “what did you want of 
me ?” 

“ Nothing that need trouble youmuch. Ihave 
brought some work home and want the pay 
for it.” 

“ What work is it? I don’t remember,” and 
Mrs. Dunlap for the first time glanced around. 
Instead of a simple, frightened, ragged child, 
such as Mrs. Dunlap fancied all poor children 
were, she saw a face of such rare beauty, such an 
exquisite form, that she kalf fancied she had 
made a mistake. But the poor clothes, neat and 
tasteful, but not half sufficient for the cold out- 
side, and the bundle the girl held in her hand, 
convinced Mrs. Dunlap that she was merely a 
poor child. “ Ah, I recollect now,” said Mrs. 
Dunlap, “ it was Mrs. Barstow who recommend- 
ed the woman as a good scamstress, and you, 
perhaps, are her daughter.” 

“My name is Miriam Wallace, and I wes her 
daughter.” 

Mrs. Dunlap, heedless of her remark, was 
busily turning over the work. ‘ I must say that 
I am disappointed with these garments—they are 
not done so neatly as I expected. I cannot pay 
your mother the full price for them, neither can 
I furnish her with any more work at present.” 

Miriam stood listening to her with compressed 
lips and with a haughty, defiant expression of 
face. Twice Mrs. Dunlap counted the money to 
be sure that she did not give her too much, then 
she placed it upon the table with the remark, 
“There, child, there’s the money—I always 
like to settle up these little bills as soon as 
possible.” 

With a sudden motion of her hand, Miriam 
swept the little pile of money, doled out with 
such a careful hand, upon the floor and stamped 
upon it vehemently. 

“ How dare you offer me sach mean compen- 
sation in return for a life? Did you know, 
woman, that you have killed my mother—you 
and such as you? She was killed that you 
might have your work to-day—a little rest, a lit- 
tle kindness might have saved her. I would not 
touch your money if I was famishing—I despise 
it, I despise you, and I hope that the pleasant 
thought that you are a murderess, will haunt you 
for years to come. I hope and pray that the day 
may come when I shall take a sweet revenge 
upon you.” 

The girl had rushed from the parlor and was 
letting herself out of the front door, when a 
hand was laid upon her’s. It was Paul’s. 

“Don’t go till you have taken the money due 
to you,” said he, gently. She flung off the de- 
taining hand and ran into the street and was 
soon lost to the sight of him who watched at the 
door. 

Not one of those who are laid reverently away 


in quiet, country churchyards, was the mother of 
Miriam—no little train of humble friends and 
neighbors followed her to her last resting-place. 
In the great city where she had lived, and toiled, 
and died, there was she buried. Quietly, like 
the host of kindred paupers who had preceded 
her, was she too,deposited in her appropriate 
corner. People make little moan over such, 
but walk calmly away and leave them to their 
eternal rest. 

If Miriam, as she looked at the rough grave 
for the last time for many a long year, had known 
that that same solitary path would be trodden 
long afterwards by the feet of those who wor- 
shipped at her shrine—if she had known that 
many a tribute in years to come would be laid 
upon the lonely grave for her sake, she might 
have turned away with less bitterness in her 
heart, she might have begun her struggle for 
greatness with a less determined hostility against 
those who came in her path. 

If she had known !—but she did not. Bornin 
poverty, schooled in poverty, daily, hourly learn- 
ing its shifts and expedients, this had somewhat 
tainted her childhood with bitterness. With the 
memory of a dead father, with the counsels of a 
living mother ever in her heart, there was still 
something wanting, some higher craving to be 
satisfied. She had had an educated mother and 
had consequently received such an education as 
few poor children receive, but out of this had 
sprang the chief unhappiness of her life. If she 
had been ignorant, she might have been con- 
tent to lead the life that thousands live, of daily 
drudgery, with nothing better or brighter to look 
forward to. But education brought eager long- 
ings, glimpses of a more glorious destiny to 
Miriam. 

Miriam’s mother was dead. The lamp of life 
flickered and went out suddenly. People with 
such strong natures as Miriam’s, do not mourn 
outwardly, but the wound inflicted is more last- 
ing. So when she had turned away from her 
mother’s grave, she bore within her heart a grief 
that lasted forever, and which was more real be- 
cause it was not ostentatious. 

The sun rose and set behind the brick walls of 
the city times uncounted, and the few poor peo- 
ple who had been in the habit of secing Miriam 
and her mother pass and repass, saw them no 
more. 


People crowded into the theatre by scores and 
scores, for it was the first night of a new tragedy. 
Everybody talked of it, and everybody wondered 
who the author was. Two young men who oc- 
cupied a private box, carried on a conversation 
in a low tone. 

“ This new literary light would be something 
of a curiosity to see—they say she is of no com- 
mon genius,” said the elder of the two. 

“ Perhaps your curiosity may be satisfied some 
time,” said the younger and merrier, with a 
laugh. 

“Hush,” said the first speaker, as the curtain 
rose and all eyes were turned toward the stage. 
Scene after scene and act after act succeeded 
each other. People sat breathless with attention, 
and not a sound was to be heard except on the 
stage. Then came the last sublime scene, where 
all things else are forgotten in the presence of 
that mighty mystery—Death. As the curtain 
fell there was a momentary silence, as if people 
were endeavoring to bring themselves back to the 
real, and then suddenly there burst forth long, 
loud, deafening shouts of applause. It was the 
most magnificent tragedy that had been played 
in the theatre for many » year. The manager 
said so, everybody said so. But the authoress 
was a mystery to the people in general, though 
not so to all. 

She sat at a table covered with books and 
papers ina quiet room, vainly endeavoring to 
read. Few but herself realized how much de- 
pended upon the success of the new play. She 
had persuaded herself that if she failed in this, 
she failed forever—she was too proud to risk fail- 
ure a second time. But if successful, a vast field 
was opened to her, from which she could choose 
the most brilliant career which she had ever 
dreamed of in her wildest dreams. 

There was a sound of steps, and in a moment 
more the door flew open and a fairy-like, girlish 
figure threw herself into an arm-chair with the 
exclamation, “O, Cousin Miriam! you can’t 
think how well your play took. Everybody is 
in ecstacies and I especially. George says that 
everybody is wondering who the author is.” 

A smile, a happy, satisfied smile for one mo- 
ment flitted over Miriam’s grandly beautiful 
face, the next she was as grave as usual. 


“ Well, have you told all the news, Fairy? It 
is very nice about the play, but is there anything 
more ?” 

“O, yes! I forgot to say that George’s friend, 
Paul Dunlap, was there. I haven’t seen him 
since he returned from Europe. He never used 
to even notice me before that, and I was quite 
afraid of him. I wonder if he is as dignified 
now.” 

Miriam was lost in thought—that familiar 
name had carried her back a long space and in- 
troduced her again into Mrs. Dunlap’s comfort- 
able parlor. She fancied herself again the poor, 
shivering, tormented child, and the woman 
seemed again before her, dealing out with a care- 
ful hand the scanty, miserable pay. The thought 
was hateful to her—it was associated with the 
bitterest portion of her childhood. “I wish I 
could help hating her,” said Miriam half aloud, 
“but I can’t—it is in my nature—and this son 
of hers. I know I shall hate him, too—every- 
thing that belongs to her.” 

“Ah! what did you say ?” said Fairy, open- 
ing her eyes with a jerk. “I was listening, but 
I lost a part of it.” 

“ Ah, Fairy dear, I am going to repay your 
aunt soon for all the kindness she has bestowed 
upon me. When I had that fever and conse- 
quently lost the situation as teacher, I don’t 
know what I should have done if I had not had 
such a good friend.” 

“What should I have done without my 
Cousin Miriam ?—TI never can be prouder of you 
than I always have been, even if you win count- 
less honors. I think—” 

“Think what?’ asked Miriam, amused at 
Fairy’s little air of mystery. 

“T think you are the wisest woman in the 
world, and Paul Dunlap the wisest man.” 

Miriam’s smile had assumed a little bitterness, 
but Fairy saw nothing and heard nothing, for she 
had escaped to her own room, leaving Miriam’s 
door wide open. 


“Mr. Dunlap, let me introduce to you my 
Cousin Miriam !’’—It was the latter part of the 
introduction which Miriam caught, standing at 
the window and gazing out upon the autumn 
leaves, as they whirled along the street. Miriam 
bowed haughtily to him who was possessed at 
least of one chapter of her life. As for Paul, the 
face he had dreamed of, the face which he had 
hunted for long years, was before him. It 
was even a more beautiful face than that which 
he had lost, and certainly more haughty and 
more defiant than that which once repelled his 
offered kindness. He drew back and engaged in 
conversation with Fairy, and secretly watching 
Miriam even as she watched him. 

“ Now, Mr. Dunlap,” said Fairy, as she drew 
him away from Miriam’s vicinity, “do give me 
your opinion of the new play—George says your 
opinion is worth more than that of everybody 
else put together. Was it not magnificent, 
perfect ?” 

“ Magnificent certainly, but it does not seem 
exactly perfect to me—there is too little care, too 
little attention paid to minute points, and then 
again I have fancied that a certain vindictive- 
ness ran through the whole of it, as if the author 
had received wrongs and magnified them until 
they had unconsciously embittered life a little.” 

He paused, looked up, and met Miriam’s 
eyes fastened upon him. Unconsciously she be- 
trayed herself, and from that moment Paul Dun- 
lap knew that Miriam was no common genius— 
and he knew, too, that it would exalt itself yet 
more. 

“Don’t you like him?—I’m sure I do,” said 
Fairy, as they two were alone for a few moments 
that night. 

“No,” said Miriam, “Ido not like him, and 
as I have no intermediate steps between liking 
and hating, of course I hate him.” 

“Well, I am not capable of hating, and I 
hope nobody will take it into their heads to hate 
me.” 

The authoress of the play became known, and 
still more widely known when she startled the 
world with a new work, which bore the impress 
of her brillient mind. The eccentricity of her 
genius, which eloped itself in her lofty char- 
acters and their sublime grouping, in the fire and 
energy of the plot, fascinated the literary world. 
Yet even the most ardent admirers admitted her 
want of sweetness—the cold, hard, inflexible 
character of the book was acknowledged on 
every hand. 

Yet Miriam was satisfied—she had not fal- 
tered in the path she had chosen for herself, and 


even now name and fame were her’s. People 
who would have scorned her if she had been 
poorer or less noted than she was, showered 
attentions upon her. But coldly, haughtily, all 
such attentions were refused, and out of the mass 
a few valuable and lasting friends were secured. 

Paul Dunlap, who had delayed to return to 
his native city, in order that he might complete 
some scientific labor in which he was engaged, 
met Miriam frequently. Fairy declared that the 
“hate” was mutual, for neither ever took the 
same side of a subject—not the most trifling ar- 
gument was ever raised in the household, but 
what Paul and Miriam were at once fierce oppo- 
nents. And yet it was observable that while 
Miriam bestowed the most scathing wit, the 
keenest sarcasm upon Paul, from him she re- 
ceived the most unwholesome truths quietly ; 
and she did what none knew—remembered his 
words, and secretly tried to make herself better. 
And though Paul Dunlap knew Miriam’s faults 
and did not spare her, yet he knew likewise that 
without her love the whole earth would be deso- 
late to him forevermore. 

A whole year had passed—silently and unos- 
tentatiously—it seemed hardly a week from the 
time when the birds first began to sing, to the 
period when “the sound of dropping nuts is 
heard.” Yet Miriam within that time had once 
more electrified the world. People held their 
breaths when they read, or were unable to pre- 
vent themselves from following the humors of 
the authoress—laughing or crying as the case 
might be; yet still a vague pity followed her, 
for she who wrote was evidently unhappy. 
What were all her fame and riches to Miriam 
when she thought of the lonely grave in a dis- 
tant city ? Nothing and less than nothing. Like 
all other people who tread a lonely path, she oc- 
casionally grew weary, and longed to drink for- 
getfulness in the river of Lethe. Yet these were 
only rare moments, for to all outward view Mir- 
iam was as brave as woman need to be. 

Paul Dunlap had long ago returned to his na- 
tive city. His mother’s health had required his 
presence, and obliged him to leave the work in 
which he was interested. And during the year 
also, Miriam had quietly received and as quietly 
answered a letter from him—as quietly as if she 
had not herself determined her destiny for life. 

It was from no silly caprice that she refused 
him—him of all the world whose words she held 
in reverence—him whom she could have died for, 
because it would have been dying in a good 
cause. But it was from the convictions of her 
judgment, which satisticd her that two such 
strong wills could not help clashing. Moreover, 
she had prepared herself to tread one solitary 
path, and she would tread it unshrinkingly. 
And yet none*knew or could know the great 
agony, the wrestling and conquering of self, 
which such a decision involved. 

“Such bad news,” said Fairy, entering Mir- 
iam’s room one day in the latter part of the year 
—such bad news about the Dunlaps.” 

“ What is it?” asked Miriam, in a clear, dis- 
tinct voice, though every trace of color had fled 
from her face. 

“ Paul has been attacked with incurable blind- 
ness, brought on, they say, by too close applica- 
tion to the studies he has been pursuing. And 
Mrs. Dunlap is also suffering from some nervous 
disease ; and there is something else not quite so 
bad as Paul’s blindness, but still a misfortune. 
The house they occupy is to be sold to supply 
money for some sudden emergency, and George 
says they will be very poor after that. There has 
been some mismanagement which I do not un- 
derstand, but at any rate they have lost their 
property. How sorry I am for them.” 

Miriam gat long with her face covered with her 
hands ; and Fairy, at last tired of waiting in si- 
lence, ran away. : 

“T told her it would be a sweet revenge,” said 
Miriam to herself, “and all the sweeter for hav- 
ing waited these long years. I never thought it 
could be so sweet before. But poor Paul! I 
cannot certainly hesitate now ;” and the next 
moment Miriam was busily writing some busi- 
ness letters. 

It was New Year’s Day—a cold, sunless day, 
and Paul Dunlap sat for the last time in his old 
home, for the place had been sold to a stranger. 
He had not yet learned to sit patiently in dark- 
ness, but prayed in his heart the self same words 
which the blind man who lay at the gates of Jer- 
icho prayed—“ Jesus, pity me!” But none 
could restore Ais sight; it was gone, gone for- 
ever, and the thought was madness. 

Mrs. Dunlap walked the room nervously, and 
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only paused when the domestic came in to place 
two letters upon the table. 

“ Letters,” said Mrs. Dunlap, hastily snatch- 
ing them up, and then throwing them down 

ain. “I declare, Paul, the sight of them is 
hateful.” 

“Will you read them, mother?” asked Paul, 
in a patient tone. 

His will was enough—so she opened one ad- 
dressed to herself and read it quietiy. It was 
simple and concise, merely saying that a stranger 
wished to convey to Mrs. ope a new year’s 
gift of the estate she had just sold. There was 
no signature, but the copy of a deed accompa- 
nied it. She read it to her son in a glad tone. 

“The other, mother,” Paul cried, in a quick, 
excited voice. 

She read his name outside, then opened it and 
read the contents. The writer offered herself in 
marriage to Paul Dunlap as a new year’s gift— 
her fortune likewise to be at his disposal. It was 
a little simple note like the other, and signed 
Miriam Wallace. 

Paul sank back with alook of quiet happiness, 
making his sightless face beautiful. Mrs. Dun- 
lap was repeating to herself the name over and 
over again, as if she had heard it before. “ That 
is the name of the authoress, Paul ; but this can- 
not be the same one.” 

“The same, mother; and the same girl who 
rushed from this room on a cold night years ago, 
whose last words to you were that she would 
have sweet revenge in years to come, and she has 
had it.” 

“T recollect her—and she has revenged herself 
nobly by giving me back my home. I can 
never thank her enough. But you—has she made 
you happy ?” 

— than I ever could have been had I 
retained my sight.” 

“Then I am content,” said his mother. 

She who as a girl had been scorned, and as a 
woman had scorned others, married the blind 
man. Henceforth all her joys and sorrows were 
his—nevermore need she tread wearily the soli- 

path. There were kind hands to help her 
through, and kind words to cheer. It was a 
beautiful trait in Miriam to bend the strong will, 
to be loving, gentle and devoted to Paul, though 
to all the rest of the world she was unchanged. 

Under sunny Italian skies, in still, hallowed 
reg in quiet, home-like towns—even in the 

oly Land itself, with its thousand sacred spots, 
travellers have met Miriam and Paul, the latter 
reading all things, seeing all things through her 
who is his constant companion. 

Do we not know that from the river Nile, that 
out from the tombs of kings and heroes, dead 
thousands of years ago, has emanated the sweet- 
est volume of poems that Miriam ever wrote. 


But the knowledge that she has written her name in enduring char- 
acters upon the world’s page, is nothing to her when compared 
with the thought that to one at least of the world’s denizens she 
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A MONTENEGRIN CAPTAIN AND HIS WIFE. 


THE PEOPLE OF MONTENEGRO, 

Before noticing the costumes of the Montenegrins, delineated 
on this page, from a series of photographs taken from life, let us 
recall a few of the late incidents which have made Montenegro fa- 
mous all over the world. On the 4th of May, 1858, 
our readers will remember a Turkish army of 7000 
men, well provided with artillery, and well organized, 
though badly commanded, invaded the contested 
territory of Grahovo. Nine days afterwards they 
stupidly descended into a gorge of the moun- 
tains, where a large portion of them perished ; 
the general in chief galloping off at the very 
first volley, followed by six men. The victorious 
Montenegrins, without burning a cartridge, 
might have reached the frontier of Bosnia and 
seized upon Herzegovina as a pledge; the op- 
pressed Christians would have risen and flocked 
to their standard. The Turkish army were so 
demoralized by the blow at Grahovo, that the 
battalions which landed at Ragusa dared not 
venture on the Ottoman territory without the es- 
cort of Austrian columns. r. Delarue, the 
French secretary of Prince Danielo, urged an ad- 
vance. Mirko, general of the Montenegrin 
army, and brother of the prince, had received in- 
structions to this effect when marching for the 
frontier, but in the interval, Danielo, yielding to 
the counsels of Mr. Hecquard, the French con- 
sul, had recalled his troops and sacrificed his ad- —__ 
vantages, the price of victory to berg om diplo- ., 
macy. In return, the great powers which signed 
the treaty of Paris gave him a diplomatic guar- 
antee compelling the Porte to consent to a defini- 
tion of boundaries of those parts of his territory 
in dispute between Turkey and Montenegro, un- 
der the arbitration of a European commission. 
The little state of Montenegro gained a great 
moral victory in the official recognition of its po- 
litical existence up to that time denied by the 
Porte. Our engravings represent a Montenegrin 
captain and his wife in full costume, an armed 
Pandour, and an Uscoque Chief, all wild and pe- 
culiar-looking characters. The Montenegrins 
wear, in the first place, a shirt of coarse stuff 
manufactured in the mountains—their half-Turk- 
ish pantaloons, very much like those of the 
French Zouaves, are of blue cloth, and gathered 
to the waist by a scarlet sash. A vest without 
collar, of bright crimson, buttons at the side, and 
is embroidered with gold in front. A sort of 
frock, generally of white cloth, but sometimes 
oreeMeith black edgings and without embroi- 
dery, leaves the neck free. Over this is worn a 
loose vest, without buttons, of crimson cloth, 
richly embroidered with gold or black silk. The 
edges of this jacket in front are loaded with sil- 
ver or copper buttons, shaped like olives. Among 
the grandees these buttons are always of silver, 
and cover the front of the jacket in close rows, 
giving it the appearance of a silver cuirass, and 

roducing a fine effect. The legs are guarded 
. very thick woolen stockings or gaiters, fasten- 
ing behind. The feet are shod with sandals of 
pliable leather, secured by leather straps or 
thongs. The chiefs wear buskins of white cloth, 
bordered with crimson fileets. The costume is 
completed by a crimson - embroidered with 
gold on the top—surrounded by a silken band, 


and by a silken or woolen sash girt round the 
waist. Besides this sash, they wear a leather 
belt in which they thrust their pistols, cangiars 
and ramrods—as well as handkerchiefs, papers 
and money—it is a universal pocket. Arms are 
the first luxury of this warlike people. A long 
Albanian gun inlaid with silver or brass, two 
pistols, the handles enriched with silver and jew- 
els, acangiar or hanger with a grip of ivory in- 
crusted with coral or mother of pearl—such is 
the equipment of every Montenegrin. The cam- 
paign baggage consists of a coverlet of very 
thick woolen which serves as a bed, tent, etc. ; 
add a pipe and umbrella, five or six little bags 
for powder, balls, oil, etc., and you have a Mon- 
tenegrin complete. The dress of the women is 
very simple—an embroidered chemise, a colored 
petticoat, a robe of blue cloth for working-days, 
white for holidays, covered with patterns made ot 
a great number of little bits of cloth of various 
colors. They wear a very broad leather belt, as 
thick as your hand, covered with medals, coral, 
etc., and consequently very heavy. They wear 
the same cap as the men, and their long tresses 
hang down on their shoulders, braided with 
strings of coins. Ina country which has been 
constantly at war for centuries, as the men have 
to busy themselves with the defence of the terri- 
tory, the women have had a large share of labor 
imposed on them. Their rough occupations 
have injured their graceful forms which they in- 
herit from a noble race. One of our engravings 

resents us with the figure of an Uscoque chief. 

he Uscoques live in the wildest part of the 
mountains—and the name they bear signifies 
“refugee ” Whoever has burned powder against 
the Turkish authority, or simply against a ty- 
rannical bey, the oppressor of his village, whoever 
prefers liberty in the mountain to rest and abun- 
dance in the valley, becomes an Uscoque of the 
frontier. A type of these wild people is the 
brave Novitza Tzerovich, who last year sacked 
Kolaschin without the permission of Prince 
Daniello. His father, his grandfather, his great- 
grandfather and all his uncles had been beheaded 
by the Turks. Novitza had to balance this ac- 
count of heads. There was a rivalry between 
him and a bey of Herzegovina, named Ismael, a 
terror to the frontier. The game between Ismael 
and Novitza was finally lost by the former in 
1841, in an engagement which turned out most 
disastrously for the Mussulmans. An enormous 
load of heads was sent to Cettingne, and the 
“ Tower of the Turks” received the most capital 
decoration it had seen since the defeat of Kara 
Mahmoud. Novitza won the title of senator. 
This anecdote will show how little hope there is 
of a permanent pacification of Montenegro. 
These men, fierce as the ancient Highlanders of 
Scotland, live with arms in their hands, and the 
warlike career which was a necessity, has become a habit, and un- 
fitted them for the occupations of peace. They remind us, 
in many characteristics, of our own North American Indians— 
leaving labor to the women, and believing that war and hunting 
only are worthy of men. The specimens given on this page are 
faithful representations of these remarkable people, and exhibit 
their characteristics very accurately and in striking style. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


“MY FAVORITE.” 
SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE. 


By SPERANZA.” 


The noble lord of Oakland Hall 
Has lost his highborn lady wife, 
Who was beloved by one and all 
Throuzh all her charitable life. 
The lovely daughter seeks to cheer 
The old man in his widowed woe, 
And as she grows from year to year 
His dark hair turns as white as snow. 


Sweet Rosalie with quiet grace 
Moves round in ber domestic sphere, 
And sees to take her mother’s place, 
By keeping order there and here. 
Two weighty keys hang by her side, 
And quite imy ortaut is her air; 
It pleases her the house to guide, 
And none to disobey will dare. 


Behold her now with happy ease, 
As in the early morning hour 
Ehe wanders out among the trees 
And gathers many a lovely flower; 
And mark with what ccoquettish style 
The kerchief on her head she ties, 
And see the merry little smile, 
And see the love-light in her eyes. 


Her pretty foct in tiny shoe 
Descends the marble steps so light ; 
Her lover knows not what to do, 
Ilis heart is in a woeful plight 
She plucks a rose, shakes off the dew 
That on its blushing petals rest, 
And rays, ** My favorite are you,” 
And lays its sweetness on her breast. 


But she is the one blushing Rose 
Within her father’s lonely bower ; 

Yet young Lord Arthur thinks he knows 
Whose love adds beauty to the flower. 


+ 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


A FIRESIDE STORY. 
BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 

“TI was just eighteen at the time I am going to 
tell you of,” said Miss Hetty ; “ just eighteen—” 

She paused for the space of half a minute, 
leaning forward to the light to pick up a drop- 
stitch, and then slowly dra ins a fresh length 
of yarn from her pocket. And I, sitting at her 
feet, where I had placed myself to listen to the 
story she was about to relate to me, thought, as 
the cheerful evening firelight shone over her fair 
and comely face, and glistened in her pleasant 
blue eyes, that it could not be so very long since 
she was eighteen. For Miss Hetty was. one of 
those who “ keep their age well ;” and if she was 
forty-three, as people said, J didn’t believe it. 
She looked at least ten years younger than that 
—dear Miss Hetty ! 

“And it was that summer,” she continued, 
going on with her knitting, and resuming the 
thread of her story, “‘that I went up to my Un- 
cle Harding’s, in the country, with a cousin of 
mine—a pretty cousin named Kate Caverly, to 
spend the next twoor three months. She was a 
beautiful girl, Susy, beautiful as the sunshine it- 
self. You could not have fancied anything pret- 
tier than she was. I cannot describe her for you 
as people describe heroines in a book, but I know 
she had a bright, sweet face, and full, splendid 
gray eyes, with thick curling lashes that were 
dark, like her hair—it was magnificent -hair— 
and a soft, rosy color that used to come and go 
like flashes of sunset drifting over her face when 
anything pleased or agitated her. And she was 
a dear girl—warm-hearted, and affectionate, and 
generous—but for all that,” and here Miss Hetty 
shook her head, with a sigh, “for all that she 
was asad coquette; yes, just the most desperate 
little coquette that ever breathed. 

“Her father was a wealthy man,” continued 
Miss Hetty, “and Kate had plenty of admirers, 
both of herself and her money; but slfe never 
cared for any one of them, and only encouraged 
them in the beginning, for the sake of laughing 
at them in the end. She loved a flirtation dearly, 
and I was not a little surprised when she declared 
that summer that she was going to run away, for 
a time, from all the beaux and parties, and go 
with me up to Uncle Harding's. For though my 
uncle had a very fine farm, where there was 
plenty of amusement for one who liked country 
life as I did; yet they were alone there—he and 
my aunt—they had no children, and I thought it 
could hardly be otherwise than dull there for one 
so fond of society as Kate. But she had not 
been up there since she was a child, and she was 
resolved upon going. 


“Well, we went, Katy and I; we arrived 
safely, and Uncle Harding met us at the depot 
to take us up to the house. He was as glad to 
receive us as we were to see him. I remember, 
as if it was only yesterday, how his eyes spark- 
led as he welcomed us; and then, on the way 
up, told all they had been doing, he and Aunt 
Sarah, since they received our letter; what pre- 
parations Aunt Sarah had been making ; how 
they hed got the south chamber ready for us, and 
how he had bought another new horse the day 
before—a handsome bay, that would look splen- 
didly alongside of White Billy, when Kate and 
I wanted to ride together; and how he had had 
the old side saddle fixed up, and got a new one 
on purpose for Kate. How, in short, they had 
both done their very best; but if there was bet- 
ter that could be done, how they were both of 
them ready and willing to dv it, they were so 
glad to have us come. And, after all the rest, he 
bethought himself to tell us that he and Aunt 
Sarah were not alone now on the old place, that 
they had some one staying with them. 

That was as far as he got; for by that time we 
had reached the house, and he had drawn up be- 
fure the door, where my aunt herself stood ready 
to welcome us; and in the greetings that fol- 
lowed everything else was forgotten. 

“Tt was near evening when we arrived; tea 
was awaiting us, and my aunt gave us ten min- 
utes in which to change our travelling dresses, 
and remove the dust of our day’s journey. But 
it was a relief, after riding all day, to rest in that 
cool, pleasant chamber of ours,and so we ex- 
tended the ten minutes to fifteen, and the fifteen 
to twenty, before we finished dressing. And 
Katy, while she stood before the glass brushing 
out her hair, found time to wonder who it could 
be that was staying at the farm with Uncle Hard- 
ing and Aunt Sarah—whether it were a gentle- 
man or a lady, and whether it would prove to be 
a person whom she would like. I had thought 
of the same thing myself a moment before; but 
we both wandered off directly to some other 
matter, and forgot all about that till we went 
down stairs again. 

“I had never seen my cousin look prettier 
than when, that afternoon, we went down to tea 
together. Her toilet had freshened and revived 
her, and I know my uncle and aunt thought they 
had never seen any one half so beautiful as she 
was. 

“The new inmate of the family had arrived 
by the time we got down stairs. I suppose J 
may as well tell you that in certain litde flights 
of imagination in which I had been indulging 
while dressing in the chamber up stairs, I had 
carelessly drawn the possible portrait of the 
Ido not think you need smile, Susy,” 
(I was smiling, dear reader), “it was only nat- 
ural, when you remember that there was a pros- 
pect of our being inmates of the same house with 
this person for an indefinite period. One would 
naturally wish the person to be agreeable. 

“Well, the portrait was by no means an indif- 
ferent one. But it was not at all like the orig- 
inal. There arose before us as we entered the 
parlor a gentleman of some twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years of age, tall, plain-featured, somewhat 
stiff and reserved in manner, and—having red 
hair. My uncle introduced him as Mr. Morton. 
He bowed with for’ | courtesy to each of us, as 
first I and then iny cousin was presented—a 
courtesy slightly mingled I thought with em- 
barrassment. Yes, his color certainly did rise a 
little, and he only just glanced at my cousin’s 
face, as she, looking beautiful as a picture, held 
out her little white hand to him, and lifted her 
bright gray eyes to his with one of the prettiest 
smiles in the world. The bright gray eyes lin- 
gered stealthily in his countenance for an instant, 
with an arch and curious glance, and in that 
glance I read poor Mr. Morton’s sentence. 
‘Plain, red-haired and bashful,’ was what my 
mischief loving Cousin Kate was saying to her- 
self; and I knew very well what was coming 
after that, for did not everybody fall in love with 
Kate? and was she not equally merciless to all ? 


person. 


“Well, we went to tea, and Kate’s gray eyes 
sparkled, and she chattered like a child with Un- 
cle Harding and Aunt Sarah at tea time, and 
they looked at her, and listened to her, and 
seemed so delighted with her—she was so pretty, 
and bright, and lovable. I listened, too—I 
liked to listen rather than to talk; and as for 
Mr. Morton, he sat solemn and erect, and spoke 
hardly ten words I think all the time. 

“ After tea we went out, Katy and I, with Un- 
cle Harding to go over the farm, leaving Aunt 
Sarah busied about some household matter, and 


Mr. Morton on his way up stairs to his room. 
On our way, Uncle Harding told us that Mr, 
Morton was a teacher in the neighboring academy, 
that he had graduated from —— University, and 
had prepared to study law, but that he had al- 
tered his intention, and would now probably con- 
tinue to teach. 

« And then Uncle Harding was called away by 
some one on some business or other, and Kate 
and I hardly cared about going round without 
him, so we went back to the house. Kate was 
tired with riding; she wanted to curl herself up 
on the sofa in Aunt Harding’s parlor, she said, 
and go to sleep, and I might read or sing to her, 
she didn’t care which. I laughed at her for be- 
ginning her country life by doing precisely what 
she would do in the city ; but she laughed too, 
and said that she was not beginning it now—she 
should do that to-morrow, when she was rested. 

“« Well,’ I said, as we went in at the front 
door, “‘ what will you do?” 

“*She should begin by getting up by four 
o’clock in the morning,’ she said ; ‘she should 
have famous rides on the new bay horse before 
breakfast ; she should pay after breakfast visits 
to the barn yard and see all the beautiful red 
cows, and all the great quacking white geese, 
and all the fierce gobbling turkeys, and all the 
dear little yellow ducks and chickens, and gos- 
lings ; she should make houses in the hay, and 
work in the garden, and learn of Aunt Sarah 
how to make the very best bread that anybody 
ever ate in the whole world; and above all, make 
it her duty and delight to tease that grave, for- 
mal, awkward Mr. Morton into being something 
like other people’ And then she laughed, and 
the old sparkle beamed in her gray eyes again. 
‘O, Hetty,’ she said, ‘did you mind how solemn 
he was? and how bashful? And did you see 
how he colored ?—up to the very roots of his 
hair. And such hair!’ 

“ That instant we both stood still, and Katy— 
poor Katy!—absolutely turned pale. We had 
entered the parlor and advanced, I to an arm- 
chair, she to the sofa, talking and laughing as 
she went; when something—to this day I cannot 
tell what it was—made us aware that we were 
not alone; made us turn to that side of the room 
by which we had entered. There, just rising 
from his seat by the open leaf of a secretary 
where he had been writing, was Mr. Morton him- 
self, whom we had neither of us noticed as we 
came in. 

He had heard all of my cousin’s remarks as 
she entered. He was not coloring now—he was 
quite pale; and there was in the expression of 
his face, and in his manner, a quiet, native dig- 
nity, that, frightened as I was, struck me with 
secret, involuntary pleasure and admiration. At 
that moment he looked, and I knew Katy 
thought it too—worth twenty thousand of the fop- 
ling lovers who had ever paid their empty flatter- 
ies to her. He gathered up his papers, just said 
in a low voice something about being sorry to 
interrupt Miss Caverly’s remarks, and then, al- 
most before we knew it, he was gone. 

“For one moment Kate stood perfectly still, 
just where he had left her; perfectly still, and as 
pale as any ghost. Then slowly the color began 
to come into her face; and it grew deeper and 
deeper, till not the deepest shade of the last sun- 
set-flush that was shining in at the epen windows 
could have equalled it. 

“«Q, Hetty !’ she said, ‘ Hetty! I would give 
anything rather than he should have heard that!’ 

“She looked at me in perfect consternation, 
and at the same time, I helieve, in perfect contri- 
tion. I think she was heartily and sincerely 
ashamed of herself—she looked so. I believe 
that in that moment if Kate could have made 
her own beautiful hair as red as Mr. Morton’s, 
she would joyfully have done it, as a poor com- 
pensation for the rudeness of which she had been 
guilty—a rudeness whose sting he could not have 
felt so deeply as she regretted it. The color of 
his hair and the plainness and formality of his 
manner were no longer a matter of merriment to 
her. We both remembered the simple and natural 
dignity thagghad sat upon his countenance, re- 
buking her speech ; and both, I think felt 
that there was something in Mr. Morton that we 
had not befure thought to find; something that 
made him a man anda gentleman despite all 
personal defects ; something that evoked, in both 
Kate’s breast and mine, a feeling of involuntary 
respect for Mr. Morton. 

“ Poor Katy! I believe she had never been so 
chagrined in her life. She went to bed really un- 
happy that night, without having seen Mr. Mor- 
ton again, and I pitied her, thinking of their 


next meeting. It was at the breakfast table 
next morning. And Mr. Morton was calm, and 
grave, and courteous, and Kate’s cheeks were 
crimson. They neverspoke to or looked at each 
other after the morning salutation, but both took 
their breakfast in silence, while I knew that my 
aunt and uncle were wondering what had come 
over them. Well, when breakfast was over, Mr. 
Morton went directly away to his room, and we 
did not meet him again till afternoon, when he 
returned from school. 

“He was very much altered to-day from his 
yesterday’s self. It is true there was the same 
slight formality of manner, but nothing of the 
bashfulness of yesterday. ‘There was in its place 
acalm and quict air of self-respect and of selt- 
possession that I liked, and that became him 
exceedingly. He treated Kate with courtesy, 
such as nobody could have found fault with; in- 
deed, such as he could not but have paid toa 
lady, even had she been twice as rude as Kate; 
but he was reserved, too, and it was impossible 
to tell exactly what he thought of her; but he 
only spoke to her when politeness or necessity 
required it, and hardly ever looked in her face.” 

“ Well, Miss Hetty,” said I, “ how did he treat 
you all this time? He didn’t blame you for what 
your cousin had said, did he ?” 

Miss Hetty smiled thoughtfully. 

“Why, no, I suppose not, my dear; no, of 
course he didn't. He treated me politely, very 
politely, of course, and was, perhaps, just a 
shadow less reserved with me than with her; a 
little kinder when he spoke to me, and a little 
more open; but he was generally occupied when 
he was in the house in readitig, and so I was 
hardly less a stranger to him than Kate. But 
I'm not my own heroine, my dear,” and Miss 
Hetty smiled ; ‘I must go on telling you about 
Kate. Where was 1?—the day after Kate made 
that unlucky speech. Well, as I was saying, he 
was peifectly courteous towards my cousin, but 
at the same time very grave, and distant and re- 
served; and poor Katy was more uncomfort- 
able, I think, than she had ever been in her life 
before. She was a dear, excellent, warm-hearted 
girl, although she was so merry and thoughtless ; 
and no one could have been more sorry for any- 
thing than she was for what she had done. 

“But I don’t think Mr. Morton had any idea 
how much she regretted it. I suppose he thought 
that she would be ashamed, but not that she 
would be so really sorry for it. And so, at first, 
when he would come into the old-fashioned par- 
lor of an evening, and Katy was very still and 
silent, and colored like a rose when Uncle Hard- 
ing asked her what was the matter that she was 
growing so mute lately—then Mr. Morton nev- 
er looked towards her; he only read his book 
quietly, or looked out of the window, and did 
not seem to hear or see anything beyond. But it 
did not continue so a very great while; it could 
not, you see, my dear; and by-and-by I saw that 
Mr. Morton began, in his quiet way, to notice 
Katy more than he had done; to listen to the 
way she answered when he chanced to speak to 
her, and to remark, without seeming to do so, 
the expression of her face ; and while he seerhed 
to be reading so earnestly and attentively, I 
knew that he was thinking a great deal more 
than he read. 

“You see, my dear, that I used to mind him 
sometimes when he was sitting there; and you 
remember, don’t you, that when Katy and I 
first saw him, we thought him a very plain man 
indeed? Well, it was with Mr. Morton as I dare 
say it is with a good many others—he changed 
very much on acquaintance; and somehow, 
when one came to observe him, one suddenly 
found that he was not, afier all, so plain as one 
had thought. Looking at him then, as he sat 
there, I said to myself that Mr. Morton, after all, 
was a much finer-looking man than he had at 
first seemed, despite the color of his hair. His 
nose was somewhat large, perhaps, and so was 
his mouth; but then he had a fine forehead, and 
very full, clear gray eyes, and the finest and 
soundest set of tecth I ever saw in my life. So, 
sitting there, I learned to like Mr. Morton’s face, 
and so I know did Kate, and respect him every 
day, too, more and more. My uncle fell to talk- 
ing of him to us one evening while he was ab- 
sent. ‘ You would not find,’ said he, ‘many bet- 
ter men in the world than Ralph Morton ; many 
men of better heart, sounder intellect, or pwer 
character. He was honorable, truthful, upright. 
Integer I’ said my uncle, suddenly and heartily 
striking his open palm upon the table. ‘ Jnteger ! 
that’s the word that describes him.’ 

“And very gentle, and warm-hearted, and 
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kindly, too, was Ralph Morton under that re- 
served and formal exterior—a man of deep and 
earnest feeling ; but not many knew it apart from 
those who had known his charity, and those who 
were near his heart. We learned by degrees, 
Katy and I, how to estimate him, and that Un- 
cls Harding had never spoken too strongly about 
him. 

“ Little Katy was very sober after my uncle 
had spoken so, and she said more than once to 
me that she wished she had not ridiculed Mr. 
Morton as she had done. And I wished so, too, 
with all my heart. At this time it was drawing 
very near the commencement of the summer vu- 
cation, and Mr. Morton mentioned to my uncle 
that he had received news from a friend who was 
ill at the West, and that he should probably pro- 
ceed thither as soon as the term closed, to remain 
until the commencement of the next one. Poor 
Katy acknowledged to being a good deal 
troubled on hearing this. ‘I wish he were not 
going so soon,’ she said to me, ‘or that I dared 
to say something before he goes, to make it right 
again. If it could be made right again, that is. 
What do you suppose he thinks of me, Hetty ? 
I should like just to shake hands with him before 
he leaves here, and know that he was willing to 
forget how silly I have been.’ And the nearer 
the time came for Mr. Morton’s departure the 
more restless and earnest poor little Katy 
became. 

“ At last, one evening, just two days before 
Mr. Morton was to leave, we were all of us, ex- 
cept Aunt Sarah, sitting in the parlor. Uncle 
Ilarding had his newspapers, Mr. Morton was 
standing with folded arms before an open win- 
dow, looking out; he had stood there some ten 
minutes, dreaming, I suppose; little Katy sat in 
a corner with an open book in her lap, which she 
seemed to be reading in a sort of inattentive way, 
applying herself to it by fits and starts, and I 
was knitting, just as Iam at this moment. We 
were all silent, and had been for the last fifteen 
minutes, when I suppose my uncle thought the 
silence had lasted long enough. He looked to- 
wards Katy. ° 

“«¢ Little Katy, what are you reading there?’ 
he said. 

“ Katy told him. It was some Italian author ; 
Dante, I think ; and then Uncle Harding asked 
her to read a page to him. So Katy commenced 
reading, and continued for a few moments. Then 
she stopped. Uncle Harding raised his head, 
asking why she didn’t go on? it was very fine 
—very fine indeed. Katy said she had come to 
a difficult passage. But she was careful to say 
it in so low a voice that Mr. Morton could not 
hear. 

“A difficult passage ?”? Uncle Harding ech- 
oed, unwittingly; ‘why, that’s easily got over; 
Ralph will help youout. Ralph ?’ and he turned 
about in his chair. 

“Mr. Morton had turned at the sound of his 
name, and came forward now. My uncle had 
just taken the book from Kate’s hand, and was 
glancing over the page. 

“Only a little difficulty that Katy has got 
into with her reading here, Ralph,’ said he. 
‘You'll help her out in a minute, I dare say. I 
I want to hear a little more of that. Where’s 
the passage, Kate?’ he continued, running his 
finger along the page. ‘Show it to him, my 
dear.’ 

“Well, Katy was blushing redder than any 
rose, and neither she nor Mr. Morton looked at 
each other. He was looking somewhat embar- 
rassed, too, but he took the book my uncle gave 
him, and as Katy slowly rose from her seat, 
murmured something about ‘being happy to as- 
sist Miss Caverly.’ At that moment the door- 
bell rang—somebody wanted to see Mr. Hard- 
ing, and my uncle vanished. And there they 
stood, Mr. Morton and Kate, just where he had 
left them. “It was rather an awkward thing. But 
in a moment, with sudden and frank courage, 
Katy took the awkwardness out of it. 

««*T should like to have the passage translated 
too,’ she said, in a low voice, that was very 
sweet, and gentle, and earnest; ‘and I shall be 
very glad if you will help me.’ 

“ She was looking down, coloring deeply, and 
a little tremulous. 

“*T shall be very glad to tell you what you 
wish to know,’ said Mr. Morton, gently, ‘if you 
will show me the passage.’ 

“So Katy pointed it out; and Mr. Morton 
cleared a place on a small table near and placed 
two chairs before it, and then they sat down, 
Katy and he, with the book before them. 

“ Sitting apart from them, with my work, I 


heard them discussing the lesson in low voices, 
their eyes fixed straight upon the page, never 
looking at each other. Even a stranger might 
have seen that they were not quite at ease; and 
yet I knew that they were both really glad to be 
there, and talking with each other, even in this 
half reserved, half embarrassed way at last. And 
when the reading was got through, they both sat 
silent for a moment, and Katy played nervously 
with the leaves of the book, and all the time her 
color kept growing deeper; then she rose from 
her seat and Mr. Morton rose too, and yet they 
would not look at each other; and still she lin- 
gered—hesitated. But it was only for an in- 
stant. Then she began to speak to Mr. Morton 
—to say something to him in a subdued voice, 
and with eyes cast down, and still with her little 
tremulous fingers moving in that nervous way 
over the leaves of her book, showing how agita- 
ted she was. 

At first while she spoke, Mr. Morton’s tace 
slightly flushed, and he looked a little discom- 
posed; but then he, grew directly calm again, 
and when he answered her, Katy began to look 
a good deal more at her ease. Then, in a mo- 
ment more, they were talking together in a quiet 
kind of way, not in the least like strangers now. 
I think they stood there five or ten minutes, talk- 
ing to each other in that way, and then they sep- 
arated, and Katy came and sat down by my 
side, and Mr. Morton left the room and went up 
stairs; and she leaned her head on her hand, 
saying with a sigh of relief, ‘I am so glad, 
Hetty !’ 

“Well, it was all right at last. Poor little 
Katy had not exactly asked Mr. Morton to for- 
give her for ridiculing him; but she had said 
something—in the agitation of the moment she 
could not very definitely tell what—and Mr. 
Morton had comprehended its meaning ; and al- 
though he was not a little embarrassed himself, 
had contrived in a moment to put the awkward- 
ness of the affair aside; and then Kate said such 
a pleased and kindly glance was in his eyes, and 
they talked together—had not said much, but 
they had seemed like old friends who had had a 
misunderstanding, and were glad to be recon- 
ciled. And Katy believed that he was glad, and 
that he liked her; she was sure she liked him. 
Well, the next day but one he went away, and 
Katy was the last one he shook hands with, and 
better friends, I believe, never parted in the 
world.” 

“But, Miss Hetty,” said I, “ is that all?” 

Miss Hetty smiled. ‘‘ No, my dear, that is not 
all, quite. Mr. Morton was gone four weeks, 
and came back some time before we went away. 
We had not expected him so soon; and when 
Katy and he met, and her eyes sparkled so, and 
she looked so glad and surprised, and there was 
such a look of pleasure and satisfaction in his 
eyes, you would have thought they were very 
sincere friends indeed, as they were. Well, they 
were only friends then. But the next year Katy 
went with me to my uncle’s again, and we stayed 
a long time, and she used to study with Mr. 
Morton every day; and though so many people 
would have thought it very singular, they grew to 
liking each other better and better. And then a 
near and wealthy relative of Mr. Morton’s died, 
and left him a very handsome fortune ; and 
shortly after he became principal of the Oakdale 
Academy.” 

“And then, Miss Hetty ?”’ said Miss Hetty’s 
listener. 

“And then, my dear, it happened that Mr. 
Morton and Katy were married. And now, Mrs. 
Morton is a very handsome and graceful woman 
of middle age, and the happiest wife in the 
world; and Mr. Morton is a fine-looking, stately 
old gentleman, whom everybody admires—and 
his wife more than all. But the fire is going out, 
my dear, and—patience ! it’s really past eleven 
o’clock.” 

And so, reader, that was Miss Hetty’s story ; 
and I hope you like it, for I did very much. 

A RAT-SKIN SUIT, 

An ingenious individual of Liskeard, Corn- 
wall, has for some time pagt&n exhibiting him- 
self in a dress composed Ttom top to toe of rat- 
skins, which he has been collecting for three 

ears and a half. The dress was made entirely 
. himself: it consists of hat, neckerchief, coat, 
waistcoat, trousers, tippet, gaiters and shoes. 
The number of rats required to complete the suit 
was six hundred and seventy; and the individ- 
ual, when thus dressed, appears exactly like one 
of the Esquimaux described in the travels of 
Parry and Ross. The tippet or boa is com- 
posed of the pieces of skin immediately round 


the tails of the rats, and is a very curious part of 
the dress, containing six hundred tails.-- Buckland. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE GLASS-PAINTER OF SOUCY. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Ar the little French town of Soucy, near 
Seus, a hitherto lonely household was one day 
thrown into the most extraordinary panic of de- 
light by the advent of a little child. The parents, 
Annas and Lisette Cousin, had been married 
several years, and this event was as unexpected 
as it was delightful. The child, so inexpressibly 
welcome, was destined to immortalize the name 
of Cousin; and the germ of unmistakable ge- 
nius was almost in his infancy. 

To Lisette Cousiff the birth of this boy opened 
up a new world. Hitherto she had been a quiet, 
dreamy woman, loving the solitude of her home, 
and never thinking she would atall like to have 
the immaculate neatness of her little establish- 
ment disturbed by the incursions ot childhood. 

But Lisette’s maternal element now swallow- 
ed up all lesser things; and she saw her floor 
littered with playthings for little Jean, and her 
hitherto spotless dresses occasionally tumbled or 
soiled, without a sigh, so long as the tiny creature 
she had borne was well and happy. Like most 
children born of parents no longer young, Jean 
had a face that told of premature wisdom ; and his 
little sayings, though easily accounted for in the 
act of his living only with grown people, were the 
wonder and admiration of the whole neighbor- 
hood. Active alike in mind and body, nothing 
escaped his curious observation—nothing was so 
perfect as to dampen his attempts at imitation. 

As he grew older, and began to walk through 
the streets with his mother, who delighted to 
deck his little form with tasteful elegance, he was 
principally enraptured with the casts and pictures 
in the windows of the little French shops of 
Soucy. The mother’s purse was generally emp- 
tied to supply her son’s rapacious demands ; and 
the child frequently tottered under the weight of 
his purchases, not choosing to entrust them to 
any one else. For these he was obliged, after 
awhile, to occupy a separate room, so large was 
the amount of his treasures ; and here he brought 
every curiosity that was given him, every pet an- 
imal which he could induce to follow him home, 
and all the flowers which he could gather. 

Soon, he began to arrange this room with ar- 
tistic taste, and the parents called in all their 
neighbors to inspect Jean’s museum —and many 
were charmed at the singular and picturesque 
arrangement of his “curiosity shop.” <A friend 
had one day given him a box with a really fine 
painting upon the cover. This box contained, 
among other treasures, acase of pencils and 
painting materials; and from that moment the 
boy's destiny was fixed. Glass was procured, 
and the painting imitated, and after a hundred 
attempts, a tolerable picture was presented by 
the infant artist to the enraptured mother. 

Like our own West, the mother’s kiss made 
him a painter. Growing more and more enthu- 
siastic each year, the youthful artist became, by 
turns, painter, sculptor, architect and engraver ; 
but he adhered more closely to his glass-painting 
than either. The first oil-painting, however, 
executed by a French artist, was his work. This 
was the “ Last Judgment,” by which he acquir- 
ed the title of the Michael Angelo of France. 
The windows of Vincennes—costly and deli- 
cately executed, so admired—were his work. 

The sensitive hedft of the painter did not 
long await the coming of that sentiment which 
affects men of genius as powerfully as any. Sus- 
ceptible in the highest degree to the influence of 
beauty, and of human beauty particularly, it was 
no matter of wonder when, at the very first sight 
ot Victorine Farel, he laid his heart at her feet. 
Born in asphere that might be considered supe- 
rior to that of Jean Cousin, she possessed none 
of the haughty pride that lingers over the differ- 
ence of grade, and immolates the heart at the 
shrine of rank. 

Victorine was as good as she was beautiful, 
and that was indeed high praise. Her father, 
although not of the nobility, was allied to it by 
marriage, and at heart was really and truly a no- 
bleman. His wealth enabled him to keep closely 
on the borders of that mystic boundary estab- 
lished in France, and he had sense and dignity 
enough never to overleap it. Still it troubled 
him that his daughter’s love should be sought by 
an artist. He had educated her for a different 
sphere ; hardly daring to own, even to himself, 
that he expected her to enter the magic circle 
closed to himself. He felt that she would adorn 
it most brilliantly, not only by her beanty, but 


by her wit and sense, and listened coldly to him. 
Victorine’s face showed the struggle between 
love and duty which was at her heart. She lov- 
ed her father with the deepest filial affection ; but 
another sentiment had outgrown the first, and 
she could not stifle her preference for the young 
artist, whose fame, she felt assured, would one 
day reflect honor upon any rank. She was there- 
fore troubled, and even agonized, by the an- 
nouncement of her father that he had promised 
her hand to one of her mother’s connexions, a 
young nobleman who had seen his fuir relative at 
the country seat of his uncle. This uncle pos- 
sessed a daughter who was Victorine’s compan- 
ion at the school where she was educated; and 
on this occasion she was visiting her friend at 
her father’s summer retreat. Here the young 
Count Fleury saw and admired her, and with 
the noble ardor of youth, despising the mere ac- 
cident of rank, he wrote to his father, and re- 
ceived an answer that met his highest wishes. 

Tearfully she imparted ker grief to the young 
artist, who was even then in the neighborhood 
where she was staying, having been employed in 
the difficult task of executing the delicate gray 
and white windows at Castle Anet, the residence 
of Louis de Breze. Chance brought her to his 
presence. A small party had agreed to spend 
the morning in exploring the neighborhood, and 
as the castle was open, the gay young people 
thronged in at the inviting portals, and wandered 
at will about the beautiful apartments, interest- 
ing as the home of one of whom they had heard 
so much—the fair Diana de Poictiers, the wife of 
the noble owner. 

Victorine had become accidentally sepa- 
rated from her companions, and in seeking them 
sl.e pushed open a door that stood ajar. Its dim 
light made her start back ; but in that brief mo- 
ment she was seen and recognized. A few whis- 
pered words, a renewed promise, and she was 
gone ; but the gray and white windows received 
no more touches that day—sentiment had over- 
powered genius for that time, at least. 

Victorine trembled as she remembered his 
words. He had solemnly declared, in that one 
passionate instant of communion, that he would 
not live without her, and from his grave and de- 
termined character, she believed that it was no 
idle declaration. She was thankful that some 
chance separated her from the count, as they 
wound down the path from the castle, conscious 
as she was that the sight would have deeply irri- 
tated her lover. 

Meantime the preparations were actually going 
on for Victorine’s marriage with the count. 
Farel, good and noble as he really was, had one 
failing which dimmed his character, and this 
Was an overweening desire to ennoble his daugh- 
ter. The young count, though deeply sensible 
of her indifference, could not relinquish the hope 
that his love might yet touch her heart, and al- 
though he saw how it grieved her, he had not 
strength to be generous in resigning her. 

The day was indeed fixed ; the guests—noble 
ones, too, to gratify the pride pf the father—were 
invited. The morning came, and the household 
were all astir. The bride had retired the evening 
before with a weeping and anxious face; and as 
yet she had not returned. 

“ Let her sleep,” said the good mother of Far- 
el, whose affection for her grandchild rebelled 
against all this. ‘ Let her sleep. I will awaken 
her when it is time.” 

Had one had time to examine the countenance 
of the good old grandmother, when, half an 
hour later, she came to say that Victorine was 
missing, it might have been thought to exhibit 
more satisfaction than anxiety. But no one had 
time. There was “mounting in hot haste,” but 
the lady had gone, and could not be found. 


But, half a league off, in the little church of 
San Andrea, a marriage ceremony was at that 
moment going on. When it was over, the artist- 
bridegroom carried off his blushing bride to the 
old home at Soucy, where she was welcomed as 
warmly as she would have been at the halls of 
de Fieury. Victorine’s father, finding that his 
schemes were in vain, extended the desired par- 
don to the young couple, and harmony was soon 
restored to the household of the Farel family. 

From one branch to another Jean Cousin turn- 
ed with avidity, and with more than the ordinary 
success of versatile geniuses; for, unlike them, 
he did everything well that he undertook. To 
his pen artists are indebted for much useful ana- 
tomical information, as well as his example in 
the various arts in which he excelled. Dying in 
1589, he keft a name to posterity of which it 
might well be proud. 
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HALL AND STAIRCASE, HANCOCK HOUSE, BOSTON. 


THE HANCOCK HOUSE, BEACON STREET, BOSTON, 

We publish on this page a series of views of the famous old 
Hancock House, on Beacon Street, Boston, to which the recent 
death of its venerable owner, the suggestion of Gov. Banks of its 
purchase by the State, and Col. E. G. Parker’s interesting report 
on the subject, have given a fresh interest, directing universal at- 
tention to one of the most perfect of our old histori¢ landmarks. 
The sketches to which we invite the attention of our readers, 
were drawn expressly for the Pictorial, by Mr. Alfred Waud, 
and are correct in every particular. The exterior of the mansion, 
the hall and staircase, the room honored by Washington as 
the guest of Governor Hancock, are delineated with the fidelity of 
the daguerreotype. No Bostonian needs a description of the 
Hancock House, yet all will be glad to preserve a picture of it, 
and our countrymen in other States and cities will welcome all 
that we can publish in reference to the homestead of the man 
whose bold and graceful signature was the first affixed to the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence. The, mansion occupies 
nearly the most commanding site in Boston, and its stately, old- 
fashioned architecture attracts the eye amidst the crowd of build- 
ings extending from the State House to Charles Street. It 
commands a view over the tree-tops of the upper Mall, across the 
broad Common and the forest of chimneys and of masts, of those 
distant heights where Washington planted his cannon when the 
town was in possession of the British. Formerly it had an ex- 


tensive view on every side, for, at the date of its 
erection, the west end of Boston was a kind of 
rural wilderness. ‘The house is more than acen- 
tury old, having been erected in 1737, by Thom- 
as Hancock, Esq., an uncle of the signer of the 
Declaration. It must have been regarded at 
that time as a marvel of sumptuous architecture. 
It was surrounded by green pastures filled with 
browsing cattle. The hill, which derived its 
name from the beacon which crowned the sum- 


known. This door opens on a spacious hall, 15 feet wide and extending about 40 feet 
to the rear of the house. This portion of the building, with the quaint, old-fashioned 
staircase, is the subject of our first illustration. On the right is the parlor in which 
Washington and Lafayette were received. The walls of this room are adorned with 
family portraits, inclu ing ® fine head of Governor Hancock, from the pencil of Cop- 
ley. Over this room is the guest-chamber, at one time occupied by Lafayette. On 
the other side is the chamber in which Governor Hancock died. The whole interior 
is in excellent preservation, and the house is so thoroughly built, that it will probably 
remain in its present condition for another hundred years. The architects of the past 
century had an eye to posterity. Here, then, lived and died one of the most promi- 
nent actors in the great revolutionary drama, the “ flagitious rebel”” who, with Sam- 
uel Adams, had the honor of being excluded by General Gage from the benefits of 
the general pardon he proffered after the battle of Lexington, president of the Provin- 
cial Congress of Massachusetts, successor of Peyton Randolph as president of the 
National Congress, president of the State Convention for the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, and for many years governor of Massachusetts. Here was the home of 
the man who was present at the coronation of George III., and who lived to be an 
active agent in the events that deprived that monarch of the brightest jewel of his 
crown. No man staked more on the fortunes of the Revolution than John Hancock, 
for his property was located in the very focus of the “ rebellion.” And who can for- 
get how, with a patriotic devotion worthy of Publicola, he bade Gen. Washington 
“cannonade Boston, though it should make John Hancock a beggar?” In front of 
this old mansion he walked and talked with Samuel Adams, discussing the gravest 
questions on which man can be called to deliberate, and, when he had given in his ad- 
hesion to the popular cause, within that house he gathered the bold spirits of the Rev- 
olution to “ plot most precious mischief.” A sad scene the windows of the old house 


looked down upon when British troops were encamped on Boston Common, and 


WASHINGTON’S ROOM, HANCOCK HOUSE. 


greater elevation than at present. When Governor Hancock came 
into possession of it, the estate was quite a little farm, for it com- 
prised five acres. There was some pasturage for horses, and an 
orchard filled with choice fruit-trees, extended in the rear of the 


mansion. Long ago the shears of improvement, like Hotspur’s 
river, “clipped a huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out”’ of the 
territory. Some other changes, too, have occurred in the lapse of 


time, a large dining hall and the stables have disappeared, but 
substantially the building is the same as when the heroes of the 
Revolution were welcome guests within its hospitable walls. On 
the outside of the house may still be seen the irons which support- 
ed large lanterns that lighted up the grounds when the governor 
gave one of his sumptuous evening entertainments. The knocker 
on the old front door is a relic of the past, when bells were un- 


mit, and stood on the site of the State House, was thenof much ' 
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scarlet uniforms blazed among the white walls of their canvass 
city. That old pile many a time and oft gave back the roll of 
the British drums and the bray of the British trumpet, and it 
shook with the heavy cannonading on that day of days, when the 
flower of the British army withered before the freemen on the sa- 
cred hill of sacrifice in Charlestown. But the day of tribulation 
passed, the old mansion blazed forth with a festal glory it had 
never before known, and its portals were thrown wide open by 
the —— owner and his lady, when the American defenders of 
our soil, and their courtly allies of the French army and navy, 
had sheathed their swords and mingled in joyous celebration of 
their victories. What august and brilliant forms have trod the 
floors of the Hancock House! What beauties long ago moulder- 
ed in the grave, pattered up and down those old stairs on their 
high heels, filling the hall with the rustle of their silks and bro- 
cades, and the low, sweet music of their laughter! 
Magistrates, legislators, soldiers and civilians, divines, 
and wits, and men of learning, the rich and poor, have 
passed in and out of those portals. They are all gone 
now—and yet the house is haunted by their presence, 
and graced by athousand charming associations. 


THE LA OF GOLD. 

California is “ going ahead like a steamboat.” The 
increase in horses during a period of two years is 
43,000, and in cattle 120,000. The exports of hides 
during the past year amounted to $516,712. The 
quantity of land cultivated in 1856 was 511,963 acres ; 
in 1858, 755,734 ; being an increase of 244,771 acres. 
This is exclusive of land fenced in for grazing pur- 
poses. The crop of wheat for the year 1858 is set 
down at 3,568,669 bushels; and that of barley at 
6,382,717.—In the cultivation of the grape and the 
manufacturing of wine, the Golden State of the Pacific 
already stands foremost in the confederacy. The in- 
crease in this interest has been one hundred and fifty 
per cent. in two years. The number of vines in 1858 
was nearly 4,000,000, and of this large number one- 
third is found in a single county—Los Angelos—while 
the average yield of each vine is estimated at 14 pounds. 
During the year 1858 there was manufactured in Cali- 
fornia, of wine 385,000 gallons, and of brandy 10,000 
gallons, making a total of nearly 400,000 gallons. It 
is estimated that in 1860, 1,000,000 gallons of these 
liquors will be manufactured in California. 

A considerable share of attention has been devoted 
to the rearing of sheep, for which experience has de- 
monstrated that the soil and climate of California is 
admirably adapted. During the year 1858 there was 
exported 1,351,671 pounds of wool, at a home valua- 
tion of $189,634, while the number of sheep in the 
State at the present time is estimated at 650,000, being 
more than double the number estimated for 1856.—So 
far as the mining interests are concerned, it is shown 
that this department of State and National wealth is 
increasing in importance in almost every section of the 
State. At the present time there are 5726 miles of ar- 
tificial water-courses constructed for mining purposes, 
at an expense of $13,500,000, while the number of 
mills for quartz mining on the first of November, 1858, 
was 279, costing $3,275,000.—Boston Post. 
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COMPANION. 


CASTING AND PROVING GUNS. 

Two engravings on this page, from drawings 
made for us by Mr. Alfred Waud, exhibit the 

rocess of casting ten-inch shell guns for the 

nited States navy, at Alger’s foundry, South 
Boston, and the manner of testing the guns after 
they are completed. The iron for these guns is 
carefully selected, and, to obtain the necessary 
strength, hardness and other qualities, Green- 
wood from West Point, N. Y., American from 
Connecticut, and Gartsherrie or some other soft 
imported iron, of which but a small quantity is 
used. The metal is kept in the furnace about 
five hours, and small quantities are dipped out 
from time to time to test it, until the proper mo- 
ment arrives for the casting. The molten iron 
is then run directly from the furnace into the 
moulds, a process which occupies about three 
minutes. The gun mould is sunk in a pit which 
is carefully covered at the top for the purpose of 


TESTING UNITED STATES CANNON AT THE CASTLE. 


retaining the heat and allowing the gun to cool 
slowly, which takes about ten days. 28,000 
pounds of metal are required to form a gun, which, 
when finished, weighs only 16,000 pounds, 
12,000 pounds having been Tost in turning and 
boring, as the guns are cast solid. All the 
minutice of manufacture are carefully noted by the 
government officer, and must be inspected and 
approved by him. The ten-inch is the largest 
sized gun used by the United States navy, and is 
on the most approved model. The boring and 
finishing of a gun requires about a month’s 
labor. The casting, especially when performed 
at night, is a very picturesque operation; the 
glowing metal and brilliant steel-colored sparks 
lighting the dim arches and misty gloom of the 
foundry, while the stalwart workmen appear in 
the ruddy glare like the demons ofa sorcerer en- 
gaged in some cabalistic experiment. Our larger 
picture gives a complete representation of this 
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striking spectacle. The gun having been com- 
pleted, must then be subject to proof, and this is 
represented in the first engraving. The powder 
proof consists in firing from a gun selected from 
a lot, a thousand rounds, which it must sustain, 
and the rest, each a limited number of times with 
a small excess of powder. The gun is fired with 
shell of 134 pounds’ weight, either filled or 
empty, as occasion may require. It has a range 
of about two miles with 15 pounds of powder. 
The shells are discharged into a butt filled with 
earth to receive them, the gun being placed upon 
a platform, and fired by a lanyard from a protec- 
tion built behind it, into which the men retire 
when it is fired. The shell buries itself in the 
butt, and throws up a cloud of dust and smoke 
mixed with stones, producing the effect shown in 
our picture. The importance of the most careful 
experiments with ship, field and siege guns, is 
obvious from the fact that the fortune of war now 


CASTING GUNS AT ALGER’S FOUNDRY, SOUTH BOSTON. 


depends entirely on the perfec- 
tion of artillery and the science of 
using it. Though the explosive 
force of gunpowder was known 
to Roger Bacon in the twelfth 
century, it was at a considerably 
later period that fire-arms began 
to supersede the ancient artillery, 
the catapults, mangonels and 
other cumbrous machines. Bar- 
bour, in his “ Metrical Life of 
Robert Bruce,” says that cannon 
were used by Edward IIL., in 
his first campaign against the 
Scots A. D., 1327. Du Cange 
says they were employed by the 
French at the siege of Puy 
Guillaume in 1338; but they 
must have been at that time very 
uncommon, for Rapin relates 
that the cannon employed by Ed- 
ward III., at the battle of Cres- 
sy, in 1346, contributed as much 
by the surprise they occasioned 
to the French troops, as by their 
execution, to the success of the 
day. A few years later they 
seem to have been no longer 
rare. The most ancient cannon 
were formed of bars or pieces of 
iron, soldered to each other 
lengthwise, and bound together 
by iron hoops ; occasionally lead, 
or even leather; protected in 
some manner, appears to have 
been employed ; and the cannon 
balls were made of stone. About 
the middle of the 15th century, 
cannon began to be cast, and it 
was about the end of the same 
century that font metal or 
bronze was first used for the 
same purpose. In 1477, when 
Louis XI. was about to at- 
tack the cities of Flanders and 
Picardy, he ordered bombards or 
cannon of prodigious length and 
weight to be cast at Paris, Tours, Amiens and 
Orleans. He also ordered iron bullets to be cast 
at the foundries of Criel, though stone bullets 
were still in use. Brass cannon appear to have 
been first cast in England by John Owen in 1535. 
Mortars were made under the reign of Henry 
VIII., and cast-iron cannon under that of Ed- 
ward VI. Until within a few years, iron can- 
non were cast with a cylindrical cavity nearly of 
the dimensions of the calibre of the piece, but ex- 
perience pointed out many inconveniences from 
casting guns hollow, and widening the calibres 
by boring bars, all guns cast hollow becoming 
more or less spongy where they ought te have 
been the most compact, and numberless cavities 
being also created round the cores, from stag- 
nated air generated in them, which were too deep 
to be eut out by the boring. Iron and brass can- 
non are now cast solid to remedy these defects, 
and thus, the grain is more compressed. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Epiror. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
One copy, one year $2 50 
One copy, two years. 400 
Five copies. ope year. OOD 
Twelve copies. one year (and one to the getter-up 
20 00 


One copy of Battou’s PicroRrtaL, and one copy of 
Tae Fiac or our Union, together. $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hovsekeerer, Roxbury.—You can purchase prepared 
French mustard at the grocery stores. but if you are 
willing to take a little trouble you can make it by the 
following receipt: One ounce of mustard and two 
pinches of salt are mixed in a large wineglass full of 
boiling water, and allowed to stand twenty-four hours. 
Then pound in a mortar one clove of garlic, a small 
handful of tarragon, another of garden cress, and add 
to the mustard, putting vinegar according to taste. 

M. M., Dorchester, Mass.—Tea was introduced into Eu- 
rope about 1640, aud was sometimes sold at fifty dollars 
a pound. 

AmateuR —The strawberry plant is found all over the 
globe. Even the Swiss mountains have a variety. A 
nautical friend of ours professes to have eaten them in 
South America as large as cup-plates. 

Inquirer.—You will find some vivid sketches of Malta in 
** Scampavias,” a very clever book, written by Lieut. 
Heury A. Wise. 

Brookiine.—The cannon ball in the tower of Brattle 
Street Church probably came from Fort Washington, 
Cambridgeport 

“One oF Many.”—You will find some notices of Prince 
Napoleon in Lord Dufferin’s “ Yacht Voyage of 6000 
Miles,” published by Ticknor & Fields. The prince 
went to Iceland in the reign of Hortense. 

Reaper.—There are sowe ancient relics from the tomb of 
Mausolus in the British Museum. This famous monu- 
ment. one of the seven wonders of the world, was 
erected by Queen Artemisia, wife of Mausolus, 353 
years before the Christian era. It was culled Mauso- 
leum, and all other magnificent tombs and sepulchres 
have ever since received the same name. 

Becinner.—Madame de Stael could never enter into an 
intellectual combat without something to occupy her 
hands. It was her custom always to have a twig of 
poplar with two or three leaves on it, which she inva 
riably twirled about, as a sort of accompaniment to 
her words. She used to declare that she should be 
dumb without it, and even when she went to parties 
some substitute was always provided. 

Serceant S.—Commissions are still bought and sold in 
the British army. A lieutenantcy in the lise costs 
$3500. Candidates must pass an examination, but it 
is a very superficial one. Owing to this practice the 
English army is very poorly officered. In France, as 
in this country, po man can hold a commission in the 
regular army who is not properly educated for the 
position. 


MOVEMENTS IN FRANCE. 

The speech of Napoleon IIL, at the opening 
of the French Chambers, though cast in a mould 
of peace, is filled with warlike ingredients. He 
avows that it is still his purpose “to restore 
France to her rank among the nations ;” that 
France and Russia, in reference to European 
affairs, “ are agreed upon all points in dispute ;” 
that France and Austria “have disagreed upon 
important questions, and it required a most con- 
ciliatory spirit to succeed in arranging them ;” 
that “ the interest of France is everywhere, where 
there is a just cause, and where civilization ought 
to be made to prevail;” that “in this state of 
things it is nothing extraordinary that France 
should draw closer to Piedmont;” that “ the 
state of Italy, and her abnormal position, where 
order cannot be obtained except by foreign 
troops, gives just cause of anxiety to diplomacy.” 
These strong declarations are mixed up with a 
due proportion of hollow intimations of defer- 
ence towards England, and of qualified assur- 
ances that there is no sufficient motive for belief 
in war; but viewed in connection with what 
France is doing at the present time, they show 
very significantly that the emperor’s plans are 
such as will be very likely to provoke hostilities ; 
and that he is determined to pursue them, war or 
no war. What can be meant by the purpose “ to 
restore France to her place among the nations ?” 
What but the re-establishment of the French 
power in Europe, as it was in the palmy days of 
Napoleon I., when almost every nation upon the 
continent, except Russia, was subject to the im- 
perial eagles? Since the restoration of Louis 
XVIIL, in 1814, France has lost no position in 
Europe ; and if she is to be restored now, it must 
mean to a state antecedent to that. 

As to what France is doing at the present 
time, it all shows a warlike purpose. The army 
has been increased for sometime past, and is still 
increasing ; so that by the first ot July next it 
will amount to 650,000 men. Troops of all 
arms are being assembled in great numbers, 
within a day’s march of the confines of Savoy, 
and the arsenals of France are ringing with the 
constant din of warlike preparation. The French 
navy is being increased with great rapidity, and 
with the most formidable and effective improve- 
ments of modern art. There are at the present 
moment two hundred ships-of-war in commission 
in French ports, and floating batteries of great 
power are in process of construction. Sardinia, 
too, the protege of France, is expending millions 
of francs in military preparations, to second the 


movements of the emperor whenever he shall 
“ery havoc, and let shp the dogs of war.” All 
this looks as though Napoleon III. had made up 
his mind to regulate the affairs of Europe to suit 
himself ; and gives a very significant meaning to 
the arrogant declarations of his late speech, 
which we have quoted above. 
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SEEDS FROM CHINA. 

The Agricultural Bureau of the Department 
of the Interior has charge of the business of im- 
porting new varieties of seeds and plants into the 
country for the improvement of agriculture ; and 
through its instrumentality many important ben- 
efits have been secured to the farming interest. 
Mr. Robert Fortune, an English gentleman of 
superior botanical attainments, is now engaged 
in China, in behalf of the patent office, in pro- 
curing seeds of new and valuable plants for ship- 
ment to this country for the purposes of experi- 
ment, and has recently sent an invoice contain- 
ing large quantities of seeds of various kinds. 
Among these are seeds and plants of the Yang- 
mae tree, the fruit of which is greatly esteemed 
in China. There are also seeds of the Tung oil 
tree, which produces a valuable oil suitable for 
the use of carpenters and varnishers of wood ; 
and of the Oo dang, which is a highly ornamen- 
tal tree. Seeds of the camphor tree are also 
comprised in the agent’s invoice; and it is 
thought that this highly valuable tree may be cul- 
tivated with good success and profit in Florida, 
and other of the southern States. In addition to 
these varieties, there is also a large quantity of 
the seed of the tea-plant, packed in earth to pre- 
serve its vitality ; and it is proposed to institute 
new experiments as to the practicability of cul- 
tivating this shrub in the United States. For the 
proper germination of these various seeds, a 
propagating house has been established at Wash- 
ington, with a view to starting the plants under 
the most favorable auspices, and then distrib- 
uting them to the localities best fitted for the ex- 
periments of acclimating and cultivating them. 
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HEYN, THE DUTCH ADMIRAL, 

During the maritime wars of the seventeenth 
century, Peter Heyn, an admiral of the Dutch 
navy, distinguished himself by deeds of prowess, 
which won for him the highest honors of his 
country. In 1627 he conquered Saint Salvador 
from the Spanish, and destroyed twenty-six of 
the enemy’s fleet. Shortly after this he sailed in 
pursuit of the Spanish “ Silver Fleet,” on its an- 
nual voyage trom the West Indies to Spain, and 
captured nineteen vessels, carrying all his prizes 
but two to Holland. The booty of this capture 
was immense, including one hundred and forty 
thousand pounds, or about sixty-two and a half 
tons of pure silver. Heyn was a man of honor- 
able origin, and as modest as he was brave. He 
refused to receive any portion for himself of the 
vast treasure he had won, and when exalted by 
the States General to the high and honorable 
post of lieutenant admiral, he would have de- 
clined it, on the plea that it was too high a dig- 
nity for one of his mean birth and unpolished 
manners. The next year Heyn died gloriously, 
on the deck of his ship, which he had laid be- 
tween two Dunkirk pirates, and was fighting 
with the utmost bravery. His death was publicly 
mourned by his country, with the most honor- 
able testimonials to his worth. His body was in- 
terred in princely state in the royal mausoleum 
at Delft, and a magnificent marble monument 
was erected to his memory. 
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A STORY OF LAFAYETTE. 

Lady Morgan relates, in her interesting me- 
moirs, some particulars of a visit to Lafayette at 
Lagrange. She says :—As I thought the general 
limped a little, although Morgan gave him his 
arm, I proposed as we reached the extremity of 
the great lawn, that commands such a beautiful 
view of the chateau and its five towers, that we 
should sit down to enjoy the scene on one of the 
many wooden benches with which the grounds 
abound. The shade of two fine trees offered us 
repose and shelter from the sun, and, above all, 
one of those charming chats with the general, to 
which he unsuspectingly lent himself. In those 
low, slow, modulated tones, which gave to every- 
thing he said such emphasis, he answered our 
questions by replies, that might almost be called 
historical. “ Is it true, general,’’ I asked, “ that 
you once went to amasked ball at the opera with 
the Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, leaning 
on your arm, the king knowing nothing of the 
matter till after her return?” ‘IT am afraid so,” 


said he, “she was so indiscreet, and I can con- 
scientiously add, so innocent. However, le 
Comte d’Artois was of the party, and we were 
all young, enterprising, and pleasure-loving. 
But what is most absurd in the adventure was, 
that when I pointed out Madame da Barri to her 
—whose figure and favorite domino I knew—the 
queen expressed the most anxious desire to hear 
her speak, and bade me accost her. She an- 
swered me flippantly, and I am sure if I had 
offered her my other arm, the queen would not 
have objected to it; such was the spirit of adven- 
ture at that time in the court of Versailles, and 
in the head of the haughty daughter of Austria.” 
I said, “ Ah, general, you were their Cromwell 
Grandison.” “ Not then,” replied he, smiling, 
“that sobriquet was given me long after by Mira- 
beau.” “I believe,” said I, ‘the queen was 
quite taken with the American cause.” ‘ She 
thought so, but understood nothing about it,” re- 
plied he. “ The world said at least,” I added, 
with some hesitation, “ that she favored its young 
champion, the hero of two worlds.” ‘ A draw- 
ing-room scandal!” he replied, and the subject 
was dropped. 
+ 

Tue Boston Journat.—We wish to call 
the attention of our readers to the advertisement 
in another column, of this long established and 
remarkably successful paper. With a larger cir- 
culation than any journal of its class in this city, 
it wields a most potent and extensive influence, 
and is conducted on a scale of liberality and en- 
terprise which is unsurpassed by any daily paper 
in the country. As a news paper, we do not be- 
lieve it can be excelled, and its several editions 
are most complete and perfect issues. Especially 
as an advertising medium we know the Journal 
to be most valuable, from personal experience in 
our own business behalf. Captain Rogers, the 
proprietor, though a young man, has large expe- 
rience, and holds a high position as an influen- 
tial and worthy citizen. 
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A Frescu Ipea.—A French engineer seri- 
ously proposes a scheme for turning the sands of 
the great African Desert into solid arched blocks 
for the construction of a tunnel extending the 
whole length of the sandy waste. The method 
proposed is to mould the sand by moisture into 
blocks of the proper shape, and fuse them by the 
heat of the sun’s*concentrated rays by means of 
a huge Archimedean burning mirror. The ob- 
ject of this tunnel is stated to be the protection 
of travellers from the desert simoons and sand 
storms, and to make Algeria the entrepot of the 
commerce of the Mediterranean with Africa. 

Great Britain anp THE Feseeans.—The 
British government is said to have purchased 
200,000 acres of land from the Fejee Islanders, 
for the sum of $45,000, to be paid to satisfy the 
American claims against the Fejee government. 
In addition to this grant of 200,000, there will 
be grants of such other lands as may be needed 
for governmental purposes. 
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“ Roperick THE Rover.” — This captivat- 
ing sea story, elegantly illustrated, written by 
Lieutenant Murray, will be sent post paid to any 
part of the country, on the receipt of twenty 
cents in postage stamps. Five editions of this 
remarkable romance have been issued, and the 
demand. is as great as at first ! 


A Carnoric CarnepraL.—A structure to 
cost $50,000, for this purpose, is about to be 
erected at Fort Wayne, Indiana, we observe by 
the State paper. 


“Miraupi: or the Justice of Tacon.’’—This 
drama, from the pen of the editor of the Pictorial, 
is playing with large success in various parts of 
the country. 
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Corron.—Alabama has reason to rejoice over 
her cotton crop for the last year. Its value is 
officially ascertained to exceed $2,000,000, 
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$3,50.— Ballou’s Pictorial and The Flag of 
our Union are 36S together for three dollars and 
fifty cents a year. 


On10.—This State, we learn from the official 
journal, has now a population of 2,300,000. 


Tue Inpian Race.—There are now less 
than 360,000 Indians in the United States ! 


A WONDERFUL Success.—The recent Mount 
Vernon Ball at the Boston Theatre. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF WASHINGTON, 

The place where Washington’s ancestors first 
settled in 1677, is situated in Westmoreland 
County, Va., upon an elevated plateau on Pope’s 
Creek, near the junction of that stream with the 
Potomac River. Here the futher of his country 
was born in the year 1732. The cellar of the 
house is still visible, and some fruit-trees and 
other remnants of the garden still remain to in- 
terest the eye of the patriotic pilgrim. The site 
of the house is surrounded by an iron fence, to 
protect it from invasion. This fence was erected 
by the State of Virginia, to which Colonel Lewis 
W. Washington presented the hallowed spot. 
The situation is represented to be very romantic, 
and the scenery around as beautiful. Standing 
upon an elevated bank upon the borders of the 
creek, the visitor sees around him the outline of 
hill and vale, the noble stream of the Potomac, 
and the graceful outline of the Maryland shore 
beyond, just as the eyes of that youthful hero 
dwelt upon them more than a century ago ; for 
the hand of improvement has not been here, and 
the wild solitude of nature is as little disturbed 
there now, as it was before the breaking out of 
the American Revolution. Of late years it has 
become somewhat common for citizens of other 
States to make a pilgrimage to this interesting 
locality when they visit Mount Vernon. 


Very Queer.—A correspondent of a Cin- 
cinnati paper at Jackson, Ohio, gives an account 
of a subterranean vault discovered there, in 
which the air was so impure that it was impossi- 
ble for any one to go down into it. By means of 
a rake, human bones of gigantic size have been 
raised, and a small chain of silver, with coins at- 
tached to each end. The coins, though much 
defaced by time, have the appearance of those in 
use among the Romans in the days of Scipio 
Africanus, though there were evident traces of 
hieroglyphic devices that cannot be deciphered. 
It strikes us this story appeared rather prema- 
turely. It should have been dated April Ist. 
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A Guost.—The people of Rahway, N. Y., 
have got a ghost “in their midst.” One man 
saw it expand from a little thing a foot long to 
the size of a man and fired at it, placed a bullet, 
according to his own account, about where the 
heart ought to lie ; the smoke blinded the marks- 
man, and when it blew away the ghost had disap- 
peared. An Irish family had lived in the house, 
and left it suddenly without saying a word. But 
the strongest proof is that a German, with his 
family moved in afterward, and in a few weeks 
made an unceremonious exit, leaving a barrel of 
sour crout in the cellar, which he is afraid to go 
back and get. 
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Tue TAME PiGeon.—The following pleasing 
story is vouched for asa fact. In Leedsville, 


. N. Y., a tame pigeon accompanies two little chil- 


dren to school regularly, flying after them along 
the street, alighting on the fences, trees, and in 
the road before them. If it flies too far ahead, 
you may see it turn round, and, looking at the 
children, wait patiently for their arrival, and then 
fly a stretch further on; and so it keeps doing 
until they reach the school. Then it perches it- 
self upon the window:sill, where it remains until 
school is out, when it observes the same manner 
in going home. 

Pay or tHe Britisu Capinet.—Against 
$56,000 paid away in annual salaries to the Cab- 
inet of the United States, there is $287,000 per 
annum, received by the members of the present 
Derby Ministry in England. 
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True.—Henry Ward Beecher says: “ Life 
would be a perpetual flea-hunt, if one were 
obliged to run down all the inuendoes, the inve- 
racities, the insinuations, the suspicions, etc., 
which are uttered against him.” 


Kissinc.—A story is going the rounds about 
a young man kissing Piccolomini in the entry of 
a hotel by mistake instead of his sister. Some 
people doubt the story—we doubt the mistake. 


Tue Ripicurovs versus Tue SuBLime.— 
Little Colley Grattan, ex-British consul at Bos- 
ton, criticising Daniel Webster. “ Ye gods and 
little fishes !” 


Goinc West.—The emigration to the West 
will be very large this spring. A large propor- 
tion will go to the new gold mines. 
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THE BRITISH AND FRENCIL NAVIES, 

Within the last ten years the naval forces of 
Great Britain and France have been very much 
increased ; the latter, though, in a greater degree 
than the former, so that the actual strength of 
the two is now very nearly equal. The British 
navy contains some sixty more large vessels than 
the French ; but this preponderance is made up 
of the old style, heavy sailing craft; while the 
great majority of the French ships-of-war are of 
modern build, and a large proportion of them 
are navigated by steam. Of present, actual, 
available force, Great Britain has 667 vessels, in- 
cluding two hundred gun-boats, and France has 
605, of which about two hundred are gun-boats. 
Of ships-of-the-line and frigates, the English 
have seventy-one steam to one hundred and thir- 
ty-five sailing, and the French fifiy one steam to 
seventy-seven sailing. Great Britain has in 
commission, and doing duty on various foreign 
stations, 125 vessels, large and small, and a 
home force of 61, including the channel squad- 
ron. There is also a powerful steam reserve 
of 36 vessels, large and small, at Chatham and 
Sheerness, which could be equipped for sea at the 
shortest notice, upon any sudden emergency. 
The French navy is more concentrated than the 
British, there being at the present time 200 ves- 
sels in commission in the ports of France. There 
is less difficulty in procuring sailors for the 
French navy than formerly, owing to the intro- 
duction of steam navigation in place of sailing. 
On the other hand, the British government find 
it extremely difficult to man its fleets by volun- 
tary enlistment, and the system of impressment 
is no longer in force. Thus, one thing with 
another being taken into consideration, the 
French navy is just about equal to the English 
at the present day; and ina war between the 
two powers, the old naval supremacy of Eng- 
land could searcely be maintained. 


FasnionaB_Le INTELLIGENCE.—The raiment 
of her majesty, the ex-empress of Hayti, when 
she landed in Jamaica, consisted, first, of a Mad- 
ras handkerchief about her head ; second, “no 
gloves on her hands ;” third, a profusion of rings 
and chains; fourth, a magnificent silk shawl; 
fifth, a satin dress. Madame Eline Manminile, 
the mother of Solouque, wore “a simple hand- 
kerchief about her neck, and no gloves.” The 
Princess Olive, “an Italian straw hat ;” the Prin- 
cess Celia, “a Balaklava hat.” Solouque himself 
wore a bottle green dress—his favorite color— 
embroidered with gold upon all the seams. 

Binpixc.—Every description of binding done 
at this oflice. Magazines, pamphlets, sheet mu- 
sic, newspapers, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s 
Magazine, Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, Punch, 
The London Illustrated News, Atlantic Monthly, 
Godey’s Magazine, Graham’s Magazine, Peter- 
son’s, Ballou’s Dollar Monthly, Ballou’s Dicto- 
rial, Weekly Novelette, Flag of our Union, ete., 
ete., etc., bound and returned in one week. 


Misses McIntire & Kipper —An adver- 
tisement may be found in another column of in- 
terest to young ladies and misses who wish to 
possess themselves of the means of earning a 
respectable and comfortable livelihood. The es- 
tablishment of the ladies whose name heads 
this paragraph, at 34 School Street, is a complete 
success, and calculated to benefit all who im- 
prove its advantages. 


Enouisn Yacuting.—100 yacht matches 
were sailed in the English waters last year. The 
prizes amounted in cash to about £3396, of 
which sum the Royal Clubs contributed £2515. 
The principal winners were the Mosquito, Vigi- 
lant, Lulworth, and Ursuline; the four received 
upwards of £1225 between them. 
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A startiinc Fact.—A New York paper 
states that while the people of that city are 
taxed more than a million of dollars a year for 
the support of public schools, more than one- 


third of the children of the city are growing up‘ 


without attendance upon any school ! 

Sin Henry Rivers-—Soon after this gen- 
tleman took orders, he was told by a friend that 
he would undoubtedly become a bishop. “ In- 
deed!” said Sir Henry, “ why so?’ “ Because 
rivers invariably go to the sea.” 
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Aw Irisuman on THE WessteR Statue. 
—‘ By the Powers, is it? Thin the powers is 
mighty wake.” 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH’S SHOP, 

The picture which occupies the last page rep- 
resents the interior of a village blacksmith’s 
shop, and is a fair transcript of rural life. The 
figures are all natural and spirited. Prominent 
in the grouping is the smith, with the foretoot of 
a large white horse in his lap, plying his vocation 
to the delight of a little knot of juvenile specta- 
tors, fresh from school, and peering ‘in at the 
open door of the smithy. The farmer, whose 
horse is shoeing, is gossiping with one of the 
matrons of the village, while the journeyman 
who is striking on the anvil has a word to say 
to the rustic who is lifting a heavy hammer. A 
goat and her kid have strayed into the shop, and 
adds to the picturesqueness of the sketch. In 
spite of its dingy rafters, and the clank of ham- 
mer and anvil, the blacksmith’s shop is a favor- 
ite resort with all sorts of people. There is 
something attractive in the glare of the forge, 
and somehow or rather the village Vulcan is al- 
ways a rare gossip, and the realm over which he 
presides the headquarters of news. It is one of 
the pleasantest features of a settlement, and 
many a time has the weary wayfarer been glad 
to step out of a cold winter storm and pass a 
moment by the glowing fire, to thaw his chilled 
fingers, and listen to the smith’s pleasant gossip. 


FAUSTIN I, AND LAST. 

The ex-emperor Faustin didn’t have a very 
good time of it at the Date-Tree Tavern, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, which he has been gracing with his 
presence. Exiled Haytiens persisted in coming 
under his windows at night and singing satirical 
songs notat all pleasing to the ears of fallen maj- 
esty. One negro song in particular the emperor 
has never been able to endure—Boucaner Jean 
Louis. When he was in power the wretch who 
dared intone this popular Haytien air was sure 
of imprisonment. The refugees in Kingston, 
whom he had exiled, would nightly surround his 
rooms at the Date-Tree, and avenge themselves 
by chanting in chorus this hated song. On hear- 
ing its notes the ex-emperor raged up and down 
his apartments like a tiger. His landlord hu- 
manely applied to the authorities for a guard of 
honor to watch the environs of the hotel. The 
request was peremptorily refused. : 


> 


Tantia Torer.— Who is Tantia Topee? 
Some say he is no other than that fiend incar- 
nate, Nana Sahib, figuring under a new name. 
A letter from Calcutta of a recent date says : 
“ Tantia Topee is still knocking about, and it is 
almost miraculous how he has managed to elude 
the activity and vigilance of the British soldiers. 
A short time ago he had no less than four col- 
umns hemming him in, and when they rapidly 
advanced to secure or crush him, to their sur- 
prise they found that the bird had flown, and the 
four English columns met face to face.” 


> 


Astronomy Scriprore.— Professor 
Mitchell, in alate lecture on astronomy, explain- 
ed the astronomical inquiries in the book of Job ; 
and said he had been amazed as he studied God’s 
word to see how accurately its language accord- 
ed in every particular with the later revelations 
of science. 


> 


AyotuerR Morrny.—They have a German 


Morphy in the University city of Bonn, in Prus- 


sia. His name is Berthold Stuhle, and his age 
is twenty-one years. Ile recently played eight 
games at once, blindfolded, without losing a 
single game. 


> 


Peter CuasteL—was one of the most learned 
divines of the 16th century. He was bishop of 
Orleans, and great almoner of France. Francis I. 
asked him, “ whether he was born a gentleman ?” 
Chastel answered, “ that he was not quite certain 
from which of Noah’s three sons he descended.” 


New Review.—The French government has 
founded a review, to appear twice a month, in- 
tend&d to convince the French that the climax of 
earthly bliss is a despotic goyernment with a for- 
eign adventurer for mast# and an army to keep 
down loud thinking. 

Time appears, from the 
eighth satire of Horace, that the Roman ladies, 
like the American, were not unacquainted ‘with 
the use of false teeth and false hair. 


+ 


Correr.—From the Upper Michigan mines 
the past season, 6000 tons of copper have been 
shipped. Value nearly $3,000,000. 


Tayside Gatherings. 


Aniron ship of large size is being built in Wil- 
mington, Del,, for Commodore Vanderbilt. 

The Ohio Legislature has repealed the ten per 
cent. interest law, restoring the rate again to six 
per cent. 

Lydia Bosley, the colored woman who was so 
badly chopped up by her daughter in New York, 
has nearly recovered. 

Ttis stated that in Newark there are more than 
1500 operatives in the hatting business, and near- 
ly $1,000,000 invested. : 

A “ Bearded Ball” was recently given at Chi- 
cago, at which no gentleman was admitted with- 
out some hairy honor to his face. 

The common school fund of Oregon, accord- 
ing to the report of the commissioners presented 
to the Legislature, is $32,376. 

Ulman has divided his company, part of which, 
including Poinsot, Laborde and Formes, is con- 
certizing in the southern cities. 

The St. Paul (Min.) Times says that a Ger- 
man in that city, who has recently been divorced 
from a former wife, married his own niece a day 
or two ago. His age is 50, hers 21. 

Rembrandt Peale, now in his eighty-first year, 
intends to sell in Philadelphia the entire collec- 
tion of paintings and studies in his studio, and 
has thrown his rooms open for public inspection. 


The eldest active clergyman in Massachusetts 
is probably Rev. Charles Cleveland of Boston, 
who, though he has arrived at the age of eighty- 
eight, is still laboring efficiently as an indepen- 
dent city missionary. 

In Worcester, lately, Derouth R. Goshon, the 
Arabian giant, who is twenty-one years of age 
and weighs 417 pounds, was married to Miss 
Celestia N. Townes of Montreal, who is 24 years 
of age and weighs 115 pounds. 

Mrs. Abraham Caswell of Taunton, on awak- 
ing a few mornings since, found her husband 
dead by her side. He had passed away so quiet- 
ly as not to disturb her repose. He was sixty- 
eight years old, and highly respected. 

Mr. Michael Kelley of New York, came home 
intoxicated, beat his wife Ann with ashovel, and 
as she lay senseless on the floor piled hot coals 
upon her. She was saved from death by a po- 
liceman, who took charge of Michael. 

Some persons withhold apples from cows, be- 
cause the eating of them sometimes occasions a 
drying up of their milk. An immoderate gorg- 
ing of fruit by half-starved animals will undoubt- 
edly produce this result, but a rational and 
systematic feeding of them will not. 

Said a Cuban, “ What would they do in New 
York if 10,000 Spanish soldiers should land 
there?” ‘If the soldiers behaved themselves 
they would not be troubled, but if they made 
any disturbance they would be put in the station- 
house,” replied a Yankee captain. 

Mr. G. J. F. Bryant has made the specifications 
and plans for the additional stories on the Pro- 
bate building, wnich will give ample accommo- 
dations in a fire-proof building fur the offices of 
the City Engineer, Water Board, ete. The cost 
of the necessary improvements will be about 
seventeen thousand dollars. 

Nicholas Longworth, the Cincinnati Croesus, 
and richest man in the Mississippi Valley, was 
knocked down by a dog while walking in the 
street, a few days ago, and so strained the ten- 
dons of one of his legs that he has not been able 
to leave the house since, nor will he be, from 
present appearance, for some time to come. 


The loss of fruit-trees within the last three 
years, in Illinois, is estimated at about three mil- 
lions of dollars. The retentive, clayey loom 
subsoil, which characterizes the prairie lands, is 
supposed to be the cause, and farmers have 
adopted the plan of ridging their orchards by re- 
peated ploughings, commencing at the same 
ridges and ending at the same furrows, to reme- 
dy the evil. 

The Portland Advertiser says that a horse fell 
from a wharf in that city, one day lately, and on 
his recovery from the watery element, the driver 
drew a large clasp-knife, and cut out one of the 
eyes of the poor beast. The Advertiser was un- 
able to learn the name of the inhuman wretch, 
but it is hoped he will be ferreted out and visited 
with the punishment he so richly deserves. 


Early in the season considerable cachination 
was indulged in by some people who regarded 
themselves very wise, because some had augured 
a mild winter from the fact that the musquashes 
had built their homes high up on the bank in- 
stead of burrowing deeply, as they do when the 
seasons are cold. The prophecy of the mute 
philosophers has proved correct. 

Two Albany school children, a little gentle- 
man aged 15 years, and a little lady aged 14, 
eloped to Utica with connubial intentions. The 
father of the little gentleman arrived in time to 
prevent this consummation, and took the little 
couple home, where the little lady was shut up 
in a dark closet, and the little gentleman sound- 
ly whipped, and their ardent love thus brought 
to a sudden and unhappy termination. 


The Courrier de Lyons says that a few days 
ago people crowded to the railroad station to see 
two enormous wagons belonging to Mr. Lees 
Wilson of New York, and containing a complete 
assortment of ancient and modern instruments of 
execution which this American has taken it into 
his head to collect in his travels, and among the 
rest the first guillotine that operated in Paris in 
the year 1793. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... The word “impossible” is the mother- 
tongue of little souls.—Lord Brougham. 
.... Our wealth is often a snare to ourselves, 
and always atemptation to others.—Lacon. 
-.+. Of many it may be said that it is their 
habits that are vicious, not themselves.—Bovee. 
... Reason is not the only interpreter of life. 


The fountain of action is in the feelings.—H. T. 
Tuckerman. 


-... It would be well to aliow some things to 
remain, as the poet says, ‘‘ behind eternity ;—hid 
in the secret treasure of the past.”—Robert Walsh. 

.... The method of the enterprising is to 
plan with audacity and execute with vigor; to 
sketch out a map of possibilities, and then to 
treat them as probabilities. — Bovee. 

.... There are some human tongues which 
have two sides, like that of certain quadrupeds, 
one smooth, the other very rough. — Hobert 
Walsh. 

.... Physicians must discover the weaknesses 
of the human mind, and even condescend to 
humor them, or they will never be called in to 
cure the infirmities of the body.—Lacon. 

..-. It is an easy and a vulgar thing to please 
the mob, and a very arduous task to astonish 
them ; but essentially to benefit and to improve 
them, is a work fraught with difficulty, and tcem- 
ing with danger.— Colton. 

.... A beautiful literature springs from the 
depth and fulness of intellectual and moral lite, 
from an energy of thought and feeling, to which 
nothing, as we believe, ministers so largely as 
enlightened religion.— Channing. 

+++. Who would not feel urged to high 
achievement, if he knew that every beauty his 
canvass displayed, or every perfect note he 
breathed, or every true inspiration of his lyre, 
would find an instant response in a thousand 
breasts !—J/. T. Tuckerman. 

.... Bad company is like a nail driven into a 
post, which after the tirst or second blow may be 
drawn out with little difficulty ; but being once 
driven up to the head, the pincers cannot take 
hold to draw it out—it can only be done by the 
destruction of the wood.— Burton. 

.... Some men think that the gratification of 
curiosity is the end of knowledge; some the 
love of fame; some the pleasure of dispute ; 
some the necessity of supporting themselves by 
their knowledge ; but the real use of all knowl- 
edge is this, that we should dedicate that reason 
which was given us by God to the use and ad- 
vantage of man.—Lord Bacon. 

.... God designed men to grow as trees grow 
in open pastures, full boughed around ; but men 
in society grow like trees in a forest, tall and 
spindling, the lower ones overshadowed by the 
higher, with only a little branching, and that at 
the top. They borrow of each other the power 
to stand ; and if the forest be cleared, and one 
be left alone, the first wind that comes uproots 
it.— Beecher. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


The man who was injured by a burst of ap- 
p-ause, is recovering. 

If virtue is its own reward, there will be per- 
sons who will have little enough. 

Why is a haunch of venison like a dandy ? 
Becaue it’s a bit of a buck. 

An affecting sight—to see a young man 
swapping kisses with a pretty girl. 

A man may be so mean as to prevent him from 
venturing upon pertectly safe enterprises. 

Why does a dog wag his tail when he sees his 
master coming? Because he has got one to 


wag. 

Miss Debois says she may be old now, bat she 
has seen the day when she was as young as ever 
she was. 

There isa man in Louisville so knowing, that 
the men who don’t know their own minds come 
to him for information on the subject. 

“Tam thy father’s spirit,” as the bottle said 
to the little boy when he found it hidden in the 
wood-pile, and wondered what it was. 

Miss Fantadling says the first time she locked 
arms with a young man, she felt like Hope lean- 
ing on her anchor. Poetic young woman that. 

“Father, do folks make clothes out of peas ?” 
“No, foolish boy. Why do you ask that ques- 
tion, Simon?” ‘‘ Why, I heard a sailor talking 
about his pea-jacket.” 

We notice scores of poetical effusions directed 
to friends who are in heaven. Better give poetry 
of the heart utterance in words and deeds of 
kindness to friends upon earth. 

A fellow seven feet high passed through 
Charleston on his way to California. On being 
asked why he ventured upon so hazardous a 
journey, he replied “that they didn’t want him 
any longer down in Maine.” 

“* Mary, my love,” said a not very attentive 
husband to his wife at the dinner-table, ‘‘ shall I 
help you to a piece of the heart?” “I believe,” 
said she, “that a piece of a heart was all that I 
ever got.” There was a commé@tion among the 
dishes. 

A young lad recently ran away from home 
and went to a tavern, where he was found by a 
friend, with a cigar in his mouth. “ What made 
you leave home?” said the friend. “O,” said 
he, “father and mother were so saucy that I 
couldn’t stand it—so I quit ’em.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE GAME OF CARDS. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


“ Youne man, what would you do ?” 

These words startled me as I was about to 
take my seat at a rouge et noir table, in one of 
the most elegant gaming hells in beautiful Cor- 
dova. I was then twenty-three years of age, 
handsome, fascinating and rich. My father, 
Don Reynaldo Montallano, was one of the rich- 
est noblemen of Grenada. The winter of 1837 
I came to spend in Cordova, with an uncle, who 
had two dissipated, unprincipled sons. My cous- 
ins led me into the haunts of dissipation ; night 
after night I followed them to the gambling 
house, but to my credit be it said, that until the 
night in question I had steadily resisted all their 
endeavors to make me join in the games, and 
had merely stood a looker-on. This night [had 
yielded, and was about to take my seat, when I 
was startled at hearing a voice, a deep, peculiarly 
rich voice, at my elbow, say : 

“ Young man, what would you do ?” 

I turned, and beheld standing behind me a 
very handsome old man. I knew him not, and 
supposed the remark must have been meant for 
somebody else, and turned to resume my seat, 
when the stranger laid his hand on my shoulder, 
and spoke in a low voice, heard only by myself : 

“Forbear! This table will bring you only 
misery. I have watched you night after night, 
and my heart has warmed for you because you 
have stood seemingly a perfectly indifferent 
looker-on, and I hoped that you came only be- 
cause led here by others. To-night I was pained 
to see that indifference replaced by a certain 
restless excitement, for I know what was your 
determination. I cannot explain why I should 
interest myself in the movements of a stranger 
—but I have done so, and cannot resist the at- 
tempt to save you. *Tis a strange request, but 
still I make it: Will you rise from this table, 
and go with me to my own home ?” 

The request was a singular one, and its very 
singularity made me grant it. Without another 
word I rose and followed the stranger. Outside 
the building he turned, and drawing my arm 
within his walked silently forward. I was very 
curious, but politeness bade me forbear to ques- 
tion him. Many thoughts passed rapidly through 
my mind, and the one which gained ground 
as we walked on was, that I had fallen into the 
fire from the frying-pan. I thought that my con- 
ductor would prove one of those sharpers, who, 
seeing me inexperienced and about to begin my 
life of gambling, had chosen to pluck the pigeon 
himself. Glancing sideways at the noble, open 
face, my conscience smote me for my unworthy 
thoughts—but for all that I could not drive them 
away. Meanwhile we had been walking towards 
the most aristocratic part of the city, and, as I 
was about making up my mind to speak to my 
silent companion, he dropped my arm, and 
mounting the stone steps leading to a very ele- 
gant mansion, opened the door, turned and 
said : 

“Senor Hector Montaliano, I, Don Ricardo 
Almadova, bid you welcome.” 

I started at hearing my own name, and filled 
with astonishment, I silently followed him into 
a magnificently furnished room, where he intro- 
duced me to his wife, Donna Agatha, a very ele- 
gant women, bearing strong marks of Moorish 
origin. Don Almadova introduced me as an old 
friend. Everything I heard and saw bewildered 
me. It was all very strange—that richly fur- 
nished room and graceful woman. I began to 
think I was dreaming. Don Almadova bade me 
be seated, and conversed very pleasantly. After 
a few minutes Donna Agatha leftthe room. As 
soon as she did so, Don Almadova rose, saying : 

“<I see that you are at a loss to account for my 
behaviour. I will soon explain myself.” 

Passing round the table at which I sat, he 
went to a closet, and taking a richly wrought 
golden box from it, he came and laid it on the 
table, then drawing his chair beside it he calmly 
seated himself. The box, or casket, was one of 
the most elegant articles I ever saw. The shape 
was a sort of oval, and the material gold, thick- 
ly set with precigus stones, diamonds, rubies and 
emeralds. I waited, bewildered, When the don 
had seated himself, he slowly opened the box 
and produced———a pack of cards! 

At this sight I sprang from my seat. All my 
suspicions were true. This man, this vile wretch, 
under the garb of friendship, had led me away 
from the gambling saloon only that he might rob 


me himself. Fool that I was to trust an entire 
stranger. I was about to open my lips and utter 
bitter reproaches, when my host himself spoke. 

“ Be seated, senor. I read your thoughts, and 
they do me great wrong. I do but produce these 
cards as an illustration to a story, which, if you 
will be so kind as to listen, I will relate to you.” 

I felt ashamed of my suspicions, and at hav- 
ing them so easily read, and with a faint blush 
resumed my seat, saying : 

“Your pardon, senor. I will listen to you with 
pleasure.” 

“ These cards are invaluable to me. Through 
them I have been able to turn many from a wick- 
ed, reckless life. ‘They were the talisman which 
led me to a virtuous and happy life, as my story 
will prove. I lived a few miles from Cordova, 
and was riding along the beautiful banks of the 
Gaudalquivir, when I thought I heard cries for 
help. Riding in the direction of the sound, I 
soon came in sight of a man kneeling beside a 
fallen horse. Hastily dismounting, I hastened 
to offer any assistance in my power. I was then 
just twenty. As I neared the stranger, I found 
him to be a man of about forty-five years. 
Leading my own horse by the bridle, I came 
close to him, and shuddered as I saw stretched 
upon the grass beside him a huge viper. His 
horse had been bitten in the fore leg by the reptile, 
and even as he spoke the noble animal expired. 
I looked at the owner of the animal, and was 
struck with his face. He seemed, asI said be- 
fore, about forty-five or fifty years of age, and 
was very handsome, but his face was not wholly 
pleasing either. The cheeks were bloodless, but 
they betrayed rather the pallid hue of mental 
than of bodily disease. Out from his pale 
face gleamed an eye full of brilliancy and pas- 
sion. His dress was plain but very rich, and I 
noticed that his watch-chain was ornamented 
here and there with diamonds, which flashed 
like little stars. The loss of his horse did not 
seem to affect him in the least. Seating himself 
on the grass, he drew from his pocket a little 
golden box, from which he took a small pill and 
swallowed it with perfect nonchalance. I ven- 
tured to offer him some condolence upon the loss 
of his horse. 

“* Bah! said he, with a smile, ‘ that is noth- 
ing. You have got just as good a horse—you 
will yield him to me—you seem to me like a very 
good young man.’ 

“ This proposition, made with so much perfect 
coolness, alarmed me. I looked at my horse, 
which was a very fine animal, a gift from my 
ever-indulgent father, and I felt not the slightest 
inclination to give him up at the bidding of a 
stranger. A sort of superstitious feeling glided 
into my mind as I looked at the stranger before 
me—lI felt that he was either a sorcerer, or the 
devil in propria persone. The stranger, marking 
my perplexity, spoke again : 

“« Young man, your horse is handsome and 
strong, will you sell him to me? I will pay you 
whatever you wish—your price ?” 

“This proposition gave another aspect to the 
affair. I had another horse in the stable at 
home, and I had rather a turn for trade. I 
thought of the best course to pursue, and 
said : 

“* You like my horse, then ?” 

“* Yes ; and will pay you whatever price you 
choose to ask.’ 

“*You may have my horse for ten doubloons,’ 
I said. 

“« That is too little,’ he answered, ‘I will give 
you fifteen for him ’—and the stranger drew from 
his pocket a purse and counted out fifteen 
doubloons. 

“T thought to myself, a rascal would not have 
such elegant manners, such a well-filled purse, or 
such valuable jewels. : 

“ The stranger looked at me attentively. 

“* Have you ever at any one time had so much 
money ?” 

“‘T answered him frankly that I had not, but 
earnestly entreated him to take back the five ex- 
tra doubloons, as my conscience would not allow 
me to accept them. 

“* Your horse has, then, some great defect— 

*is unsound ?” 

“*No! I exclaimed; ‘upon my honor I be- 
lieve him to be perfectly sound.’ 

“« Then all is right,’ he said ; ‘in a moment I 
will make you easy,’ and so speaking he drew 
from his pocket a little morocco case, from which 
he took a pack of cards. 

“TI had never played, though often had longed 
to do so. The stranger gave me a few lessons 
at rouge et noir, then proposed that we should 


play for the five doubloons too much which I 
thought I had received. I was perfectly willing 
to do that, feeling sure that he would gain his 
own. I played, and——I gained ! 

“«*T double the stake !’ cried the terrible man, 
and he laid ten doubloons upon the body of the 
dead horse, which served as the table, and his 
eyes fixed upon me piercing me through and 
through. Whether I would or not, I felt obliged 
to play. I gained this time also—I always 
won. Fortune followed me pitilessly. I was 
really frightened, and trembled violently. My 
adversary, on the contrary, was perfectly calm. 
He emptied his purse upon the horse, and ex- 
claimed, as he handed me the cards : 

Play!’ 

“‘ Again fortune favored me. 

“*You are truly the child of good fortune, 
Ricardo Almadova. See, I throw in my purse 
and chain and two drafts, for I have no more 
money. Play!’ 

“I wished to refuse, but dared not. I seemed 
under the influence of ademon. Again I was 
the winner. He had nothing more to play, and 
I thought I was free, and had thrown the cards 
upon the ground, when the stranger exclaimed 
in a hoarse voice : 

“* At home I have a magnificent diamond ring 
and pin, worth one hundred doubloons, we will 
play for them, and I will give you my word of 
honor that if you win the diamonds they shall 
be yours,’ and he drew a piece of paper from his 
pocket, on which he wrote : 

“* Good for a diamond ring and brooch in the 
form of a cross, worth one hundred doubloons.’ 

“ The signature was simply two initials, P. V. 
As I read the note I asked myself if the man 
was not insane, and I felt sure of my suspicions 
when he continued : 

“«The diamonds are staked to you on one 
condition. If you win them you win a wife 
also !’ 

“¥ could not repress a smile, for now I felt 
sure that the man before me was insane. 

“*Do not laugh, for I am perfectly serious. 
You are unmarried. The lady I offer you is 
as beautiful as an angel, and as good as she is 
beautiful. Have no fears. Her name is Agatha. 
Play !’ 

“He picked up the cards, shuffled and passed 
them to me. I trembled from head to foot—the 
blood seemed frozen in my veins. That the man 
was mad I felt perfectly sure, and I dared not 
refuse to play, fearing by so doing to excite some 
fearful outburst of passion. I played and won— 
won the diamonds and—Agatha! A deadly 
faintness passed over me, but I struggled and 
kept my self-possession. The stranger spoke : 


“«Well done, Ricardo. You are one for 
whom I have long sought. Lend me your horse, 
that I may go to Isnallos and bring you your 
bride.’ 

«* My horse is at your service, senor, as well 
as all the money I have gained. I have resolv- 
ed not to keep a single real more than the price 
I asked for the horse. My conscience does not 
permit me to keep money gained at cards.’ 

“* You are a fool!’ he said, putting the cards 
into his pocket. ‘I will borrow your horse and 
five doubloons.’ 

“He stooped and took up some money, and I 
turned away my head, that I might not seem to 
take any notice of his movements. A few sec- 
onds and I heard him gallop off. I looked 
round, expecting it would all prove a dream, but 
no—there lay the dead horse, and upon his black 
side the money, purse and chain I had won. 

“ T returned home, and related to my father the 
sale of the horse, but I was silent upon the sub- 
ject of the rest of the money and the bride I had 
won—indeed, I tried to banish the whole affair 
from my own mind. Night brought with it some 
degree of peace ; and the next morning I was 
standing by the window, gazing idly into the 
garden and settling in my mind that yesterday’s 
adventure was nothing, merely the vagaries of 
an insane person, when I was startled by sgeing 
ride into the courtyard the stranger of yesterday. 
He was mounted tg my own horse, and by his 
side trotted a little whne palfrey, backed by— 
yes, by a lady closely veiled. I had barely time 
to calm my agitation when the servant announc- 
ed Senor Pablo Vincenza, and as he entered I 
introduced him to my father.as the purchaser of 
my horse, and he in turn introduced the lady as 
Senora Agatha Monteleone, his ward. As the 
lady was introduced, she threw aside her veil and 
discovered one of the most beautiful faces I ever 
saw. 

“Senor Pablo Vincenza spent the day and the 


following night. The next morning he begged 
permission to leave his ward under my father’s 
protection while he went to Cordova to transact 
some business. To this my father consented, 
though he afterwards enlarged upon the singu- 
larity of the proceeding—a stranger to leave his 
ward, a young lady, with a family until the day 
before unknown to him, and that family con- 
sisting of only a father, son, and the old house. 
keeper. It was strange; but I knew that the 
young girl was left that we might possibly learn 
to love each other. It was possible. The fort- 
night he had given himself passed, and so did 
three more weeks, and during that time Agatha 
and I learned to love each other very dearly. At 
the end of five weeks Signor Vincenza returned, 
looking haggard and ill. He seemed pleased 
with the way affairs had progressed, and to his 
urgent request and my earnest wishes my father 
consented, and Agatha and I were married im- 
mediately. We were married in the morning, 
and in the afternoon Senor Vincenza took leave 
of us. Agatha clung to his neck with all the af- 
fection of a daughter, and fainted when at last he 
tore himself away. To me he whispered : 


“«T go never to return! I have some things 
to say to you which none other must hear. Meet 
me directly where we first met on the banks of 
the Guadalquivir.’ 

« A moment more and he was gone. I waited 
only till my beautiful, loved Agatha recovered 
from her swoon, then followed Senor Vincenza. 
I found him seated in almost precisely the spot 
he had occupied when we played. He smiled 
sadly as I seated myself beside him, and after a 
few moments’ silence began : 

wish you to listen to me without interrupt- 
ing me, for my time is short. Promise me first 
never, never to play at games of chance.’ 

“*T promise you upon my soul—upon my 
hopes of eternal salvation !’ I answered. 

“Good! Listen now. I began life with good 
aspirations and a princely fortune. I left home 
at eighteen years of age, and fell into bad com- 
pany. My only and my ruling passion became 
cards—for them I sacrificed honor, love, every- 
thing. I ruined myself, then I ruined, body and 
soul, my dearest friend; yes, I led him away 
from his duty and his home. He was young, 
wealthy, and newly married With me he gam- 
bled, and when all his money was gone he killed 
himself. A few years before my friend died, his 
wife, a beautiful woman, died in giving birth to 
a little daughter, Agatha Monteleone. Henrico 
Monteleone poisoned himself. Before he died 
he gave me his little daughter, charging me, in 
memory of the wrongs I had done the father, to 
spare the child and bring her up a good, noble 
woman. I have done so. She has been the 
companion of my varying fortunes, yet spared 
pain and misery. I have at last found her a 
good, noble husband—and if my manner of 
doing so was singular, you mustforgiveme, To 
youl give this pack of cards—keep them as a 
warning, and never, O never be led to play! 
One other request and I have done. Agatha 
has never known what was my occupation, and 
by the love you bear her, let her still cherish the 
memory of her guardian. Yet another thing— 
never let the pure woman, your loving wife, know 
what has passed between us. Farewell! Do 
not follow me. We shall never meet again.’ 
So saying, Senor Vincenza embraced me and 
walked rapidly away. Awhile I remained seat- 
ed, and then an irresistible impulse urged me 
to follow the man. I was too late—I reached the 
river bank just in time to see him throw himselt 
headlong into the waters of the Guadalquivir.” 

Don Ricardo Almadova here rose, and replac- 
ed the casket in the closet. On his return to the 
table he said ; 

“You have heard my story. I hope it will 
deter you from the course you were about enter- 
ing upon. You are now at liberty to go, or wel- 
come to stay and be introduced to the rest of 
my family, and hereafter be my friend.” 

He held out his hand, which I grasped. 

“ Many thanks to you, senor; you have saved 
me. I will remain.” 

Two years afterwards, when I became the hus- 
band of the beautiful Lucia Almadova, I blessed 
the day when I had listened to the story of the 
GAME OF CARDS. 


MY LOVE. 
She's blooming as May, 
Brisk, lively and gay, 
The graces play all round about her; 
She’s prudent and witty, 
Sings wondrously pretty, 
Aud there's no living without her.— Prior. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SAMUEL MASURY, 
DAGUERREOTYPIST AND PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST. 
We feel great pleasure in laying before our readers 

the accompanying portrait of Mr. Samuel Masury, to 
whose skill we have frequently been indebted for the 
fine photographic likenesses which have served our 
artists as authority in drawing many of the large heads 
of public characters published in the Pictorial. The 
rtrait on this page was drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
omer, and engraved by Pierce in his best manner. 
Samuel Masury was born in Salem, Mass., in the year 
1820, and received an excellent education at the public 
schools of that city. On the completion of his studies, 
at the age of seventeen, he entered a store, but often 
neglected his duties, from a bias for mechanical pur- 
suits. He finally concluded to learn the business of 
carriage-making, and followed it steadily until he at- 
tained his majority. About this time Daguerre’s great 
discovery was promulgated by the French government, 
and the whole civilized world rang with the new mar- 
vel. Mr. Masury took the deepest interest in the new 
art, and in 1842 connected himself with Mr. John 
Plumbe of this city, to learn the process, and has been 
engaged in the profession of daguerreotypist and pho- 
tographer for seventeen years, being one of the oldest 
operators living. During this period he has practised 
his art in most of the principal cities in New Eng- 
land, and has made many important discoveries and 
improvements in photography. His zeal and = 
verance in this progressive art are invincible. any 
of our readers will doubtless remember the serious ac- 
cident which took place at Mr. Masury’s establishment 
four or five years since, an accident which came near 
being fatal to him, and from the effects of which he will 
never entirely recover. We have not space to recount 
the particulars of this affair; suffice it to say that while 
engaged with a chemical experiment with the oxyhy- 
drogen, or Drummond light, fire was communicated in 
some way never satisfactorily explained, to a bag which 
contained sixty or seventy gallons of oxygen gas, caus- 
ing a terrific explosion, while Mr. Masury was standing 
on the bag. That every person in the room was not 
instantly killed was regarded at the time as almost 
miraculous. Mr. Masury has always been a diligent 
student and practical manipulator, and by close appli- 
cation to his business, has fairly earned the reputation 
of being one of the best photographers in this country, 
if not in the world, for in no country has the art of photography, 
at least in its application to portraiture, been carried to so high a 
degree as in America. In 1855 Mr. Masury went to France in 
quest of photographic knowledge, and became a pupil of the cele- 
brated Bisson Brothers, whose views of public buildings and places 
of interest in France have been so cagerly sought after by English 
and American visitors to Paris. Much information was gained b 
him while abroad by visiting the various manufactories of chemi- 
cals, paper, plates, philosophical and optical instruments, which 
were freely shown him by their proprietors, who evinced the great- 
est interest in the American artist. Mr. Masury has recently fitted 
up anew suite of apartments at 289 Washington Street, over the 
music store of Messrs. Russell & Tolman, and has furnished his 
operating departments with several of the best instruments manu- 
factured expressly for him in Europe. The arrangement of his 
sky-light gallery is on the most approved plan. The walls of his 
reception-room are adorned with portraits of many of our best 
known citizens, all executed in a high style of art, both plain and 
colored. Among the new styles introduced by Mr. M., are por- 
traits on ivory of exquisite delicacy and finish. He is also ve 
skillful in copying engravings, one of the most valuable appli- 
cations of the art. Mr. Masury unites artistic to mechanical and 
technical skill. It is an error to suppose that a photographer is a 
master of his profession who understands only the chemical 


processes and manipulations. He must have a good eye for effect, 
must understand placing his sitters, arranging draperies, and 
know how to produce good pictures as well as mere likcnesses. No 
one who has examined Mr. Masury’s productions critically, can 
hesitate to admit the justice of the praise we have accorded him. 


COMBERMERE ABBEY, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND. 

We have selected the lovely landscape which forms the second 
illustration on this page, as one of the best specimens we have ever 
seen of that — rich and luxuriant scenery, enshrining time- 
honored architecture, for which England is so renowned, and 
which has inspired so many of her painters and poets. Our en- 
graving is from a water-colored sketch by Lady Combermere, the 
third wife of the noted English peer who possesses this magnifi- 
cent domain. In the foreground stretches a lovely expanse of 
water, mirroring the Gothic pinnacles of the old abbey, the white 
swans and boats gliding over the tranquil surface, and the noble 
old ancestral trees that stand like sentinels along the bank. The 
view is closed by a ridge of undulating hills. The Right Hon. 
Stapleton Cotton, Viscount and Baron Combermere, G. C. B., 
ete., ete, Field Marshal, Colonel of the First Regiment of Life 
Guards, Constable of the Tower.of London, Lgrd Lieutenant of the 
Tower Hamlets, etc., but more to be envied as the possessor of this 


_ lovely domain, was the second son of Sir Robert Salisbury Cot- 
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SAMUEL MASURY, DAGUERREOTYPIST AND PHOTOGRAPHER. 


ton, and born in 1773. He entered the military service 
in 1790 as 2d lieutenant in the 23d Welsh Fusiliers, 
and was afterwards promoted captain of the 6th 
Dragoon Guards. In 1793 he served in the Flanders 
campaign. In 1796 he was sent to the Cape of Good 
Hope. In 1798 he served in India against Tippoo Saib 
with great distinction. In 1807 he was in oer 
commanding the cavalry brigade, composed of the 
14th and 16th Light Dragoons, and took part after- 
wards in the battle of Talavera, Spain. He was fre- 
quently mentioned in despatches by Wellington, and 
complimented in parliament. In 1810, with the local 
rank of lieutenant-general, he commanded all the allied 
cavalry, and was under fire constantly during the 
bloody campaign of 1814. His knighthood dates back 
to 1811. In 1814 he was raised to the peerage, with 
the title of Baron Combermere, of Combermere Abbey, 
Cheshire. In 1817 he was governor of Barbadoes, and 
in 1822 commander-in-chiefin Ireland. All his honors 
were fairly carved out by the sword. He derives his 
lineage from Sir George Cotton, knight and esquire to 
the body to King Henry VIII, who settled at the time 
of the Reformation at Combermere Abbey, formerly a 
convent of Benedictine monks, founded A. D. 1133. 
Our sketch of the abbey will be probably rendered 
more interesting by this rapid review of the career of 
the owner of the beautiful domain. 


MILTON AT THREE-AND-TWENTY. 


“In stature, therefore, at least, he was already what- 
ever he was to be. ‘In stature,’ he says himself at a 
later period, when driven to speak on the subject, ‘I 
confess I am not tall, but still of what is nearer to mid- 
dle height than to little; and what if I were of little; 
of which stature have often been very great men both in 
peace and war—though why should that be called little 
which is great enough for virtue? This is precise 
enough; but we have Aubrey’s words to the same 
effect. ‘He was scarce so tall as I am,’ says Aubrey; 
to which, to make it more intelligible, he appends this 
marginal note :—‘ Q. Quot feet I am high? Resp. of 
middle stature.’—i. e. Milton was a little under middle 
height. ‘ He had light brown hair,’ continues Aubrey, 

utting the word ‘abrown’ (‘auburn’) in the margin 

y way of synonym for ‘light brown ;’—‘ his complex- 
ion exceeding fair; oval face; his eye a dark gray.’ 
As Milton himself says that his complexion, even in later 
life, was so much ‘the reverse of bloodless or pallid,’ that, on 
this ground alone, he was generally taken for ten years younger 
than he really was, reg: + ‘exceeding fair’ must mean a very 
delicate white and red. Then, he was called ‘the lady’ in his 
college—an epithet which implies that, with this unusually delicate 
complexion, the light brown hair falling,to his ruff on both sides 
of his oval face, and his slender and elegant rather than massive 
or powerful form, there was a certain prevailing air of the femi- 
nine in his look. The feminine, however, was of that peculiar 
sort,—let connoisseurs determine what it is,—which could consist 
with clear eyes of a dark gray and with a ‘delicate and tunable 
voice,’ that could be firm in the low tenor notes and carry toler- 
ably sonorous matter. And, lady-like as he was, there was noth- 
ing effeminate in his demeanor. ‘His deportment,’ says Wood, 
‘was affable, his gait erect and manly, bespeaking courage and 
undauntedness.” Here Wood apparently follows Milton’s own 
account, where he tells us that in his youth he did not neglect 
‘daily practice’ with his sword, and that he was not so ‘very 
slight,’ but that ‘ armed with it, as he generally was, he was in the 
habit of thinking himself quite a match for any one, even were he 
much the more robust, and of being perfectly at ease as to any in- 
jury that any man could offer him, man to man.’ ”—Masson’s Life 
of Milton. 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
IN ARTICULO MORTIS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Tread lightly—Death is here! 

His mystic handiwork before me lies ; 

Those pallid lips, those languid, half-shut eyes, 
Tell me that he is near. 


You see him not, you say ; 

No—but his works shall make you feel his power; 
For ere the closing of the light to-day, 

Shall fade our fairest flower. 


Close not the window: see, 
The heavenly sunshine falls upon her cheek ; 
A messenger celestial, which would seek 

To set her spirit free. 


Is this the south wind’s breath? 

I had forgotten summer filled the air; 

I never thought that seasons bright and fair 
Could harbor thee, 0 Death! 


A smile—but ah, how faint! 
Her hand is chillier—her pulse is low, 
And I must weep, for now I well do know 
That beaven hath gained a saint! 


Hath gained—the ebb and flow 
Of the faint, feeble pulse has passed away ; 
Yes, she is deal—and you and I must say, 
God bless us here below! 


MEMORIES. 

Thoughts of the dead are always sad. and yet, 
Those we have loved we never can forget. 
Kind eyes look sweetly through the shadowy gloom, 
And wournful voices whisper from the tomb, 
While. with low tone and mildly peusive eye, 
We speak their names whose doom has been to die. 

WiLtiaM WINTER. 


LIBERTY. 

The mountains—they proclaim 
The everlasting creed of liberty! 
That creed is written on the untrampled snow, 
Thundered by torrents which no power can hold, 
Save that of God when he seuds forth his cold, 
And breathed by winds that through the free heaven 

blow. Bryant. 


A BUSY BRAIN. 
My braio, methinks, is like an hour-glass, 
Wherein my imaginations run like sands, 
Filling up time; but then are turned and turned; 
So that 1 know not what to stay upon, 
And less to put in art.—Jonson. 


DEATH. 


How the innocent, 
As in a gentle slumber. pass away ! 
Bat to cut off the knotty thread of life 
In guilty men, must force stern Atropos 
To use her sharp knife often.—MAssINGER. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WEITH THE READER. 


— The “ides of March” have come and gone, and 
with them have subsided into temporary tranqui'lity the 
gay votaries of the dance, who have had such ample op- 
portunity the past season to display their Terpsichorean 
graces. The Boston Theatre, after the most magnificent 


balls this city ever knew, the Tigers’ and the Mount Ver- . 


non, has been restored to its wonted uses. As we sit in 
the balcony, theic bewildering magnificences occur to the 
memory as some kaleidoscopic dream. A few weeks more 
of urban amusements and excitements, and we shall be- 
gin to long for that refreshing commune with nature 
which gives us the stamina to endure city life—for 
plunges in the wave at Newport, for grand views on the 
summit of Mount Washington, or wild rambles in the 
Adironack region. We know of more than one editor 
who is chafing at his chain and meditating an eva- 
sion...... They have commenced the publication of a 
weekly newspaper in Constantinople, and the sultan is 
about establishing schools for females in Stamboul. 
Think of educated hovris! However, there is no help 
for Mussulman fogies now. Kis»met—it is fate...... lord 
Clyde is going to lay his laurels at the feet of an English 
lady of rank and beauty. ‘* None but the brave deserve 
the fair.”’...... So we are not to have Mr. Spurgeon this 
year. Well, we shall probably get along very well with- 
out him, for pulpits of all denominations in this country 
are well filled, and we make no doubt that we have finer 
and more thrilling clerical orators than the great London 
sensationist....... It is estimated that the capitol at 
Washington when fully completed, will cost the nation 
$8.000,000. The representatives of the sovereign people 
will be as well housed as any European monarch—and 
they should be...... An * intelligent American” writer 
to a New York paper says that in Paris “it is asserted, 
with the utmost confidence, that a treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, has been actually signed between 
France, Russia and Sardinia.” Save us from ‘ intelli- 
gent foreign correspondents,” they make so many blun- 
ders......A work entitled “‘The Great West and its 
Commercial Metropolis, St. Louis,” is about to be pub- 
lished at St. Louis, at a cost of $10.000. It will give full 
information in regard to St. Louis, the State of Missouri 
by counties, and the valley of the Mississippi...... Louis 
Napoleon talks about the friendship existing between the 
emperor of Russia and himself. Yet a short time since 
Freach troops were slaughtering Russians like sheep in 
the Crimea, and it is remembered that the “eternal 
friendship ” between Napoleon I. and Alexander I. lasted 
only about five years...... The Paris correspondent of 
the Times states that a large frigate, to be plated with 
steel, is in process of construction at Cherbourg. This 


vesse] is to be armed with iron beams at each end. The 
ship of the line Gemapps is to be cut down and converted 
into a steam frigate plated with steel, and is to serve as a 
floating battery to defend the roads of Cherbourg......A 
grandson of Robert Burns, bearing the same name as 
his illustrious grandfather, is now living in the town of 
Dumfries, where the poct died. Me earns his scanty sub- 
sistence by teaching a few children. He is very poor, 
and though the town of Dumfries celebrated the cente- 
nary of the poet with dinners and processions, this neg- 
lected relative snd descendant of him whom all delight- 
ed to honor was not invited to join in any of the festivi- 
ties....... An important pamphlet bearing the title, 
‘Napoleon ILI. and Italy,” has made its appearance in 
Paris and actracted great attention. Some parts of it are 
ascribed to the pen of the emperor himself...... Edward 
Jones and T. B. Thorpe (Tom Owen, the Bee-flunter), 
keep up the spirit of the New York ‘Spirit of the 
Times” nobly, while their old and new contributors 
rally to their aid in a solid phalanx. ** May the ‘Spirit’ 
have a thousand years!” is the sincere wish of the 
* OLp “Un.”......It is a curious paradox that, almost 
precisely in proportion to our own intellectual weakness, 
will be our credulity as to the preternatural or mysteri- 
ous powers claimed by others......When is a woman a 
vehicle? When she is a “little sulky.”...... Thomas 
de Quincey, report says, has offered his body, after his 
death, to the surgeons for examination, as a coutribu- 
tion to physiological science. Post mortem examinations 
often throw light upon mysterious diseases, and should 
never be objected to by friends of the deceased; but 
they, on their part, have a right to be informed of the 
exact nature and extent of the disease...... In his re- 
port denying McCormick a renewal of his patent for the 
Reaper, the commissioner of patents states that the in- 
ventor has reaped a profit of $1,297.915 trom his patents 
granted in 1845 and 1847. His opinion seems to be that 
MecVormick has been well paid for the invention, of which 
the public ought now to have the free use...... “ Wait 
for the wagon.’ Pass the flower of a lifetime in waiting 
for it, and itis ten to one that it will pass you with a 
disdainful creaking of its broad-tired wheels when you 
want to ‘take a ride ”,.....Recently the treasurer of 
the town of Erin, Wisconsin, collected some fifteen hun- 
dred dollars of taxes, and left home, telling his wife he 
should be gone ail night. Sometime in the night a ped- 
ler who was lodging in the house was awakened by the 
noise of men breaking into his room. Taking them for 
robbers, he drew a pistol and fired at them. Ove fell 
and two fled. Lights being procured, the dead body of 


"a man, with blackened face and otherwise disguised, was 


found upon the floor. Upon further examination it 
proved to be the proprietor of the house, who had resort- 
ed to this stratagem to steal the tax-money collected, and 
had met with this terrible retribution!......Love has its 
unwritten language in Italy. A lover ata ball places 
two fingers on his mouth, which signifies toa lady, * you 
are very handsome, and I wish to speak to you.” If she 
touches her cheek with her fan, and lets it gently drop, 
that signifies, ** 1 consent;’’ but if she turns her head, 
that is a denial......Mr. Bobbin has the misfortune to 
possess a remarkable obliquity of vision, so much so that 
when looking directly at one his eyes are wandering in 
an opposite direction. The other day a person came into 
his store and inquired for gloves. Some being handed 
out to him, he tried several pairs on, but saif they would 
not do, at the ‘same time coolly putting a pair in his 
pocket, and turning to go. * You are not going without 
paying for them, are you?” said Bobbin. “ Paying for 
what?” ashed the customer. ** Why, the gloves you 
pocketed,” was the reply. *‘ You don’t pretend to say 
jou were looking at me, do you ?” s.id the fellow, as he 
glanced up at the queer eyes. * Yes,’ was the tart re- 
ply. ‘* Well, I declare,” said the pocketer, “I never 
wiil trust to appearances again. There are your gloves.” 
And the fellow went out. 


NEW FUBLICATIONS. 


Kipper’s Gurne To Science. Burlingeten, Vt.: 
Samuel B. Nichols, 146 Church Street. Chicago: 
Rufus Blanchard, 52 La Salle Street. 


This little work contains a digest of everything relating 
to the history and treatment of bees. The author, Mr. 
K. P. Kidder, is a practical bee raiser. and has as com- 
plete a mastery over the bee as Mr Karey has over the 
horse. His book is full of curious information cow prised 
in a brief space. 


Lire, Teactrncs AND Deatu or Socrates. New York: 

Stavford & Delisser. I8mo. 1859. 

This interesting essay on one of the greatest men of 
antiquity, is from Grote’s History of Greece, a work of 
the highest authority and repute. It forms one of a 
valuable series called the ** Household Library,” and is 
a volume that.can be carried in the pocket and read in 
the cars. The idea of the library is an excellent one. 
For sale by Brown, Taggard & Chase. 


Battysuan Castie. A tale founded on fact. by 
tau. New York: Delisser & Proctor. l2mo. pp. 355. 
1859. 

We have but glanced at this volume, which appears to 
contain some spirited sketches of Irish character. and 
also a large infusion of polemical discussion. For sale 
by Shepard, Clark & Brown. 


Tue Procressive Spevter. By Sarem Town, LL. D., 
and Netson M. authors of the ** Progressive 
Series of Readers.” Boston: Bazin & Ellsworth, 13 
Washington Street. 


From a cursory examination of this work we have 
formed a high opinion of it. Orthography is taught 
gradually, the pronunciation and derivation of words are 
given, and the work embraces all the words in most com- 
mo. usein the English tanguage. This treatise is the 
result of long study and experience. 


Tue RoMaNce OF THE AND OTHER Poems. By James 
Nack. New York: Delliser & Proctor, 508 Broadway. 
We are pleased to see this elegant volume, in which a 

series of really fine poems is gracefully enshrined. It is 

embellished with a portrait of the author and a biogra- 
phy from the pen of Gen. George P. Morris. Nack has 
written enough good poetry to give him a permanent 
place among American bards. He has keen sensibilities, 
aud infuses a fire and earnestvess into his productions 
which give them a strong grasp onthe memory. Totally 
deaf from au accident in early life, and, asa consequence, 
dumb or nearly so, his literary career is a sort of marvel. 
The book is for sale by Brown, Taggard & Chase, 29 
Cornhill. 


Foreign Sutelligence, 


Matters in General. 

Recent arrivals from Europe speak more decidedly of 
the prospect of hostilities. Our best-informed correspon- 
dents say that Louis Napoleon will fight in spite of his 
pacific professions. The warning he gave to the Presse, 
the favorite journal of Prince Napoleon, is no proof to 
the contrary, but only of indignation at having his plans 
unmasked. Secrecy has ever been the characteristic of 
all his important acts. The greatest activity prevails at 
Marseilles, troops being constantly in motiou.—At Aus- 
tria information has been received from France removing 
all doubt as to the intentions of Napoleon, and it would 
not be surprising to see an Austrian army put suddenly 
on a war footing. Six hundred and fifty thousand men 
could be fully prepared for action in a month.— England 
proposes to reduce her home colonial forces, but to raise 
the Indian. This is considered by some an indication of 
the government's faith in maintenance of peace.—Victo- 
ria, ia Vancouver's Island, has been declared a temporary 
port of entry for British Columbia.—The subjugation of 
the rebels in India is preceeding rapidly.—A whole army 
of workmen are engaged in the Great Eastern steamer. 
She is to be ready for sea by the middle of August.—So- 
ciety in Rome is very * distinguished” this year. On 
the Pincio promenade, listening to the three times a week 
French music, there may often be seen, says a letter, the 
king of Prussia, with a large suite, two of the grand 
duchesses of Russia, Queen Christiana of Spain, and the 
Prince of Wales.—The Paris journal, the Presse, is the 
organ of Prince Napoleon, and has been the most fiery 
advocate of war aud the fiercest denunciator of Austria. 
The banker-speculator, friend and protege of Rothschild, 
Millaud, is the owner of the paper, and Emily de Girar- 
dia, the boon companion of Prince Napoleon, is a con- 
stant coutributor to its columns. It has the largest cir- 
culation of any jourral in Paris, owing to the superior 
excellence of its money articles. 


Nana Sahib’s Activity. 

As to the means of the rajah to seize upon the Nana, 
we know nothing. The latter is at a remote fort in the 
Churda territory; access to him on the part of spices is 
all but impossible. Accounts as to his strength are dif- 
ferent, but he is believed to have an escort of 300 or 400 
well-mounted cavalry, and two horse artillery guns. As 
he has never fought, it does not much matter how many 
men he has, but the Nana rides fast, and has taken care 
to have the best horses in the country; his escort know 
the passes; in fact, there is no chance of surprising one 
whose every instinct is sharpened by the ever present 
fear of well-deserved death; whois on his guard night 
and day; who knows evgry movement in the English 
camp, avd the route of every column. 


The Plans of Piedmont. 

It is said that Piedmont has formed the resolution of 
establishing under the House of Savoy, and with the aid 
of France, a strong constitutional kingdom in the north 
of Italy; she believes this the only combination, the only 
solution possible, the only one practicable, the only one 
she will accept; and she counts upon having the whole 
of Italy with her. Such is the plan of Piedmont ma- 
turely and deliberately formed, and from which nothing, 
save the withdrawal of France from the compact, is likely 
to divert her. She is most eager to begin. The when, 
the where, and the how, depeud entirely on France. 


Great Ball in Paris. 

There was a splendid ball at the Iotel de Ville, Paris, 
recently. The decorations alone cost $50,000. The fa- 
mous marble court was lined with artificial vines bearing 
white and black fruits, and the bubbling fountains and 
profusion of fresh flowers showed the oft eychanted pal- 
ace with a power of magic vever surpassed. The number 
of invitations was 10,000, whereas 8000 is a very large 
average number. The emperor aud empress did not at- 
tend, but Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde were 
present, arriving very late. 


Verdi’s new Opera. 

The indefatigable Verdi is on the point of producing a 
new opera. Itis called Un Ballo di Maschera (a masked 
ball), aud the subject is the assassination of Gustavus 
the Third of Sweden. We suspect the libretto is an 
adaptation from Scribe’s French libretto on the same 
subject; kuown on the English stage as ‘* Gustavus III., 
or, the masked ball.” 

Count Montalembert. 

Montalembert’s somewhat changeable opinions are ex- 
posed in a recently published pamphlet. The most cu- 
rious instances cited are two letters written after the 
coup @ etat; in one he calls Louis Napoleon * Charle- 
magne,” in the other, written a few weeks later, he calls 
him “ Nero.” 

The Burns Poem. 

The veteran Leigh Hunt writes*to the Spectator in 
terms highly commendatory of Miss Craig’s Crystal 
Palace poem. Poetry must be at a low ebb ic England. 
Miss Craig's poem is respectable, but nothing more. 


Valuable Discovery. 

Achemist at Lyons has discovered the means of re- 
moving instantaneously from the hands the stains pro- 
duced by nitrate of silver in photography. It is simply 
to put linseed in the water used. 

Crushed to Death. 

During the pascev¢ of the queen to Westminster at the 
recent opening of TA «nent, a lady who was standing 
near the corner of two streets, was crushed to death by 
the crowd. 

Newspaper Reform. 

Ove hundred members of Parliament have now identi- 
fie? themselves with the Newspaper and Periodical Press 
Association for obtaining the repeal of the paper duties. 
Ebonine. 

The Paris Gazette Rose says “‘ one of the facts in the 
annals of fashion is that ‘crinoline’ bas found a rival 
in ‘ebonine,’ used for hoops.” 


BURNETT’S KEALLISTON. 


oo incomparable Cosmetic is the result of man 

years of research, observation and thorough cslentl- 
fic investigation, not only of the peculiar properties of 
mapy specimens of the Vegetable Kingdom, but of their 
effects singly, and in various combinations, upon the 
human skin 

It acts powerfully upon the cuticle, eradicating from 
its surface a!l blemishes and discolorations, and at the 
same time allaying all irritation and inflammation, and 
rende:iug the skiu fair and bealthy. 

In the year 1853, a few bottles of the KALLISTON 
were gratuitously distributed for trial. Thus a demand 
was created, which has constantly increased beyoud pre- 
cedent. Mauy letters have been written, and statements 
made to the proprietors, by persons of the highest re- 
spectability, in various parts of the United States and 
Kurope, testifying to its wouderful efficacy. Many of 
these are so laudatory, that if published, they would 
seem sluost fabulous. 

It hus been tound to accomplish the fullowing results: 

It cleanses the skin perfectly. 
I: allays heat. 

It aliays smarting. 

It allays itching. 

dt allays inflammation. 

It removes tan. 

It remores freckles. 

It removes sunburn, 

It removes redness. 

It removes roughness. 

It removes dandruff. 

It cures chapped hands, 

It renders the skin fair. . 
It renders the skin smooth and moist. 

Cleanse the skin thoroughly by a medium which does 
not irritate (all soaps contain more or less irsitating pow- 
er), and stimulate it to a healthy action, and when that 
is accomplished, the pores are opened and the skin be- 
comes a vehicle to carry off diseases, instead of a trap to 
eatch and hold them. 

KALLISTON cures chapped hands caused by extreme 
cold; it also removes suvburn caused by the burning 
rays of the sun; both are irritations produced by oppo- 
site extremes—ove remedy applies with equal effect. 


The following extracts from notices are selected froma 
Sew of the leading newspapers: 

From the Boston Transcript. 

For Tur ComPLexion.—vf all the compounds we have 
yet seen prepared as a cosmetic for the skin, there is pone 
tnat has a higher reputation, or ove that is so popu- 
lar with the ladies, as the far-famed Aalliston. It is sei- 
entifically prepared, and is a perfume as well as toilet 
wash It wiil, with a few applications, remove tan, 
freckles, sunburn, and all cutaneous eruptions. It is 
extensively used for these purposes, and ladies who apply 
it can exercise in the open air as freely as they please, 
and experience no mconvevience from rough or irritated 
skin. Joseph Burnett & Vo are the proprietors. 

From the Boston Herald. 

Burnett's Kaiuiston.—It eradicates all unsightly ob- 
jects. such as tan, freckles, and pimples, aud gives the 
complexion a clear and bloomiog appearance. Prepared 
by Joseph Burnett & Co. 

From Leslie's Family Magazine. 

As it is proper aud vatural for our lady friends to wish 
to make themselves as levely as possible, we feel it our 
duty to indicate the best means of bringing about that 
much desired consummation, and we can confidently 
assert that any ove who ures Buruett’s celebrated Kallis- 
ton may obtain a fresh aud satin-like complexion. This 
delightful preparation removes tau and freckles and im- 
parts @ velvety softuess to the skin. For chapped hands 
it ix iuvaluable, while its healing properties aud delicious 
perfume render it agreeable to every sense. 

From tie Boston Saturday Gazette. 

A. New Pieasure — Burnett's Katuiston.—We yield it 
the palm; the effect is salutary and the perfume is ex- 
quisite ; after the application we feel as bland and balmy 
asa May morning 

From the Boston Journal, 

Burnett's —Gentiemen who have once used 
it as a wash atter shaving kKuow and appreciate its value. 
To those who suffer from smarting and tenderness ot the 
face and have vot used it, we recommend it on account 
of its healing properties. To persons troubled with 
roughuess of the skin during the cold of winter, and the 
east winds of our northern spring. its emollient qualities 
will coummend it, as it will be found a complete remedy 
for the above-nawed physical annoyance. 

From the New York Times. 

Burnett's Kausron imparts to the skin a peculiar 
softuess of texture, so desirable during the prevalence of 
harsh winds or a hot sun. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


The proprietors are permitted to copy the following extract 
from a letter written by a lady, from Vienna, 

* * “We have been constantly on the 
move now for many weeks, and hope to reach Paris in 
time for the baptismal fete. At any rate, I look forward 
to our arrival there, as a period of rest. As old travel- 
lers we bear the aunoyauces and privations incident to 
journeying with composure, but 1 have suffered more 
trom the exhaustion of my supply of Kalliston than 
from avy other cause. If any good friend should be 
coming out here, do pray seud me evough to last until [ 
get home again You can have no idea of the relief and 
comfort it brings when one is suffering from exposure. 
1 have tried other ‘appliances,’ but have found nothing 
that will compare with it for eflleacy or 


From Mr. Boyd, of the firm of Messrs. J. M Boyd § Co., 
erlensive manufacture rs and merchants. 
MAKLBORO', Mass , July 11, 1856. 

Messrs Josrru burnett & VO.,—Gents.—The package 
of Kalliston came to hand last evening, aud I am glad to 
have au Opportunity to state to you how much we value 
it. My family bave used it almost daily for more than 
two years, and now they think they caunot do without it. 

A singie application has repeatedly removed freckles 
from the face of my little boy, leaving his skin smooth 
aud fair. And in all cases of su.burn or irritation of 
tue skiu, from whatever cause, it has thus tar proved 
itself a perfect aud very pleasaut remedy. 

I can, if you desire it, reter ou to several cases#of ob- 
stinate cutaueous disease, in which I know the Kailiston 
has had a wonderfully good effect; one in particulur, the 
daughter of Mr. P——, one of my neighbors, had suf- 
fered for many years. from eruptions and painful inflam- 
mation of the skin (probably the effect of bad vaccine 
viru-), leaving it in several places puckered and quite 
red. A few weeks ago I recommended to him your Kal- 
liston; he has since informed me that the effect of its use 
has been very marked aud beneficial, that the skin has 
become soft and smooth, and the inflammation and red- 
ness has nearly disappeared. This isan important case, 
and I will tell you more about it when I see you. 

I owe it to you to state that I did not believe in the 
efficacy of any cosmetic until I triea your Kailston, and 
I cheerfully give wy testimony ia its 

Yours, respectfully, J.M. BOYD. 
Letter from a distinguished Physician in Massachusetts. 

Messks. Joserpa Burnett & Co, Boston,— Gents.— 
Agreeably to your request, I have carefully examined the 
formula which you employ in the manufacture of the ar- 
ticle to which you have given the name ot Burnett's Kal- 
liston, and lam happy to say that I find the ingredients 
comprisivg it to be such as medical men would approve 
of, for ameliorating the condition of the skin in cutan- 
eous affections. Lhe combination is entirely judicious 
and compatible, and well calculated to promotea healthy 
condition of the skin. Respectfully yours, * * 

The KALLISTON is prepared only by JOSEPH BUR- 
NECEC & Co., No. 27 Central Street, Boston, and sold by 
dealers every where for Fifty Cents a bottle. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


LADD, WEBSTER & Co. 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


SUMMER STREET, 
OPPOSITE TRINITY CHURCH, 
13 BOSTON. 


NO. 17 


JUSE PUBLISHED. 
HISTORY OF 


The Reign of Philip I. of Spain. 


BY WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 
fol IIL, 8vo , uniform with the Author's Works. 
The many admirers of Mr. Prescott will welcome this 
continuation of his masterly history of Spanish rule in 
Europe. 
ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 3 vols. 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 3 vols. 
PRESCOTT’S ROBERTSON’S CHARLES V. 
CONQUEST OF PERU. 2 vols. 
MISCELLANIE3 (With Portrait). 
PHILIP IL. 8 vols. 
Price in cloth, $2 25 per vol. 


The Works of Mr. Preseott are bound in a variety of 
handsome styles, and sent by muil, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., Boston. 


GREAT BOOK OF TIIE DAY! 
GENTS WANTED in every town in New England, 
to sell 
The Life and Adventures of Kit Carson. 
His name is familiar to the American people, and this 
record of his life and adventures will be read with much 
interest. 
— 8. CLOUGH, New England Agent, — 


3 vols. 


1 vol. 


TO THE LADIES. 


N.S. DEARBORN, 
CARD ENGRAVER, 
24 SCHOOL STREED, 


Jast opened, a new and beautiful assortment of Plain 
and Fancy Tinted NOTE PAPERS, comprising the latest 
Parisian styles, with ENVELOPES to match. Ladies are 
particularly invited to examine this assortment, as the 
patterns are the most elegant ever seen in the city. 

Constantly on hand, a large assortment of CAKE 
BOXES, and the best quality of WEDDING STATION- 
ERY. 4w 13 


ARTIST’S MATERIALS, 
NHE undersigned having at their establishment, 


Nos. 61 & 63 Union Street, 
(CORNER OF HANOVER,) 
the most complete assortment of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
ever displayed in this city before. offer the same at whole- 
sal and retail. 

This assortment comprises every shade of color, either 
dry or in oil. All kinds of Crayons, Brushes, Varnishes, 
etc., in fact, all articles used in Oil, Grecian or Oriental 
Painting. Having the experience of many years in this 
business, 


Messrs. WHEELER & Co. 
flatter themselves that they are enabled to manufacture 
and import 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 

at as low cost as any other parties in the country, and 
respectfully solicit the attention of those purchasing. 
Orders by mail or express from the country will receive 
prompt attention. 

Those wishing catalogues of our articles can obtain 
the same by forwarding their address to 

MESSRS. A. WHEELER & CO., 
(Jounson’s Biock,) 
7 6t. 


61 & 63 Union Street. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

NDIAN EMMENAGOGUE A new and safe medicine 

designed expressly for females, and warranted to cor- 
rect periodical obstructions from all the various causes 
that arise, and money refunded in case of failure. No 
quack medicine. but sold by a regularly educated phy- 
sician of nineteen years’ successful practice, who furtish- 
es a large number of eminent physicians and clergymen 
as testim nials of character. Sold only at Remedial 
Institute, No 12 Suffolk Place, Koston, and No. 28 Union 
Street, Providence. Pamphlet on disease of women sent 
free = receipt of stamp, to 


OPULAR NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
BOSTON. 

LIFE OF DOUGLAS JERROLD—$1 00. 

ARAGO'S BLOGRAPHIES—2 vols 00. 

SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE—8$1 00. 

LORD DUFFERIN’S YACHT VOYAGE—$1 00. 

THORNDALE—81 25. 

LIFE OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY—$1 00. 

EARNEST CARRKOLL—88c. 

CHRISTMAS HOURS—650. 

FANNY KEMBLE’S POEMS —81 00. 

WILLIE WINKIES NURSERY SONGS—75c. 

LONGFELLOW’S MILES STANDISH—7éc. 

JOURNEY DUE NOR1TH—8$1 00. 

THE AGE, BY * FESTUS” BAILEY—75c. 

LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON—$1 25. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD'S WIT—75. 

BARTOL’S CHURCH AND CONGREGATION—§1 (0. 

TRELAWNY'S RECOLLECTIONS OF SHIRLEY AND 
BYRON—75c. 

RUN AWAY TO SEA—by Mayne Reid—75c. 

WHITE LIES—$1 25. 

ROBERTSON’S SERMONS—Ist series—S1 00. 

ROBERTSON'S SERMONS—2d series—$1 00. 

ROBERTSON’S SERMONS—8d series—S1 60. 

ROBERLSON'’S LECTURES AND ADDRESSE3—$1 00. 


0G> Any work published by T. & F. will be sent by 
mail free of postage on receipt of price. eop2w 11 


Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


TRIED AND APPROVED BY AN UNPRECEDENTED SALE OF 
over THIRTY YEARS’ STANDING. 

Rev. Da. LYMAN BEECILER, New York (late Boston), 
formerly President of Lane Theological Seminary, Ohio, 
writes : 

*Gentlemen.—I have used the Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam myself with benefic in Catarrhal Colds and 
Coughs, and have known it to be used with good effects 
in the early stages of Pulmonary Affections in families 
around me.” 

Inquire for the article by its WHOLE NAME. 

*“* VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO.. Druggists, 
33 India Street, Boston. Mass., and sold by Apothecaries 
and Country Merchants generally. Price, large size, $1; 
small size, 50 cents. lidw3m. 


DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDRY. 
VYPES for Letter Press Printing of every variety, 
with whatever else may be required from a GENE- 
KaL DEPOSITORY OF PRINTING MATERIALS, for 
sale at the lowest standard of prices, for cash or approved 
credit, by 
PHELPS & DALTON, 
No. 52 Washington St., Boston. 
0G The well known and highly appreciated hard- 
metal Scotch-cut letter, PECULIAR TO THIS FOUNDKY, is 
constantly gaining favor with Printers and Publishers 
(GO ELECTKOLYPING —Cut-work of all kinds, News- 
paper Headings, etc.. copied by this beautiful process, in 
@ superior manner and at low rates. eow6t 9 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


American, Frencn, Hommopatinc, AND VANILLA PREMIUM 
CuocoLate, Prerarep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, 
Cocoa Sticks, So.usLe Homa@oratuic AND Diere- 

Tic Cocoa, COCOA SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 
Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 
For more than three-fourths of a century, are mvanufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocou Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids, 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 

and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore ; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and hy Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* 13 Dorchester, Mass. 


NEW Goons. 


Cc. HOLBROOK & Coa, 
12 SUMMER STREET, 
Are constantly receiving NEW AND CHOICE STYLES 


of desirable goods suited to the wants of party goers; 
also a great variety of 


HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, WHITE GOODS, etc. 
Together with a full and very desirable assortment of 


Infants’ Dresses, Skirts, Wrappers, Blan- 
38w kets, Christening Robes, Caps,cte. 13 


NEURALGIA, 
HIS terrible disease, so various in its forms, so rack- 
ing in its pains, and so difficult of cure, will, in the 
great majority of cases, yield to the judicious use of the 
PERUVIAN SYRUP. So remarkuble has been the relief 
obtained from this syrup that many physicians rely upon 
it as a certain and radical cure. 13 


DAGUERREOTYPES, 


DMITTED by all artists to be the best pictures for 
A miniature taken by the art, executed in a superior 
manner by 


2w 13 


J. BENT, 142 Washington St. 


Something New.----Agents Wanted. 


USINESS houorable.—Will pay a weekly salary from 


$18 to #30. Small capital required. No * hum- 
bug.” For particulars, enclose stamp, and address 
4w A. B. MARTYN, Plaistow. NH. 


w 13 Dr. H. N MATTISON, as above. 

( N& HUNDRED SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
Price 50 cents. 

BEAUTIES OF CALEDONIA, with a Portrait of 


BURNS. Price $1. 
ly 13 = Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co , Boston. 


TRAVELLING PASSPORTS, 
ERSONS going abroad can be furnished with Travel- 
ling Passports by applying to 
JOHN E. M. GILLEY, 


HOOD’S LAST AND BEST. 
"a Headlong Career and Woeful Egg 
cious Piggy, by the late Thomas ~ fllustrated 
by his son Price, plain, 12 1-2 cents “tolored, 25 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the price in stamps. 
MAYHEW & BAKER, Publishers, 
13 208 Washington Street. Boston. 


of Preco- 


1 ()\—Will pay for One Year's Board and Tuition in 
DU the English Department of the Flushing Fe- 
male College. at Flushing. L. 1. Ad 


dress 
Sw. 10 No. 8 Old State House, Boston. eow5t. 9 Rev. WILLIAM H. GILDER, A. M. 
J -S genuine article for the cure of 
LES, F. BROWN. Apothecary, Agent, STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 
4w 10 No. 68 Washington Street. corner State. 13 NO. 3 WINTER STREET. 


THE BOSTON JOURNAL 
FOR 1859. 
“THE FAVORITE PAPER OF NEW ENGLAND.” 
Published Daily, Semi-Weekly and Weekly. 


PAYMENT 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


In announcing the terms for Tue Journat for 1859, 
the proprietor deems it unnecessary to describe its pecu- 
liar characteristics as a popular newspaper, or to make 
any special promises for the future. He deems it suffi- 
cient to say that what 


THE BOSTON JOURNAL 


Has been in the past it will be in the future. By the al- 
most unaniinous consent of its contemporaries through- 
out New England, it stands at the head of the New Eng- 
land press in all those qualities which go to make up a 
reliable, enterprising, live newspaper. This position it 
has attained by pursuing a steady, straight forward 
course in all respects, and by sparing neither labor nor 
money to give the latest intelligence and the fullest re- 
perts of all matters of interest at the earliest moment. 
It has relied upon its own merits, and not upoa the rep- 
resentations of canvassers or ‘* drummers ” to gain for it 
the confidence and patronage of the public—and the re- 
sult has been that it has now a circulation nearly three 
times as large as that of any paper of its class in New 
England—and it is constantly and steadily increasing. 
The proprietor intends, by the employ ment of experienced 
and competent men in all the departments of the estab- 
lishment, and by the most liberal outlay of money in the 
procuring of important news from all quarters, to make 
Tue JouRNAL still more worthy the name of ‘ the favor- 
ite paper of New England.” Aud with this simple an- 
nouncement he invites the attention of newspaper read- 
ers and newspaper dealers throughout New England to 
the following statement of the terms for the several 
editions of Tuk JOURNAL: 


BOSTON DAILY JOURNAL, 
MORNING AND EVENING, 
Contains the latest news received by the mails and tele- 
graph up to the hour of going to press. It is printed on 
one of HOE’S SIX CYLINDER FAST PRESSES, at the 
rate of FIFTEEN THOUSAND AN HOUR, which ena- 
bles us to hold back the forms until the very latest mo- 
ment, and still work off the cdition in season for the 
mails and expresses. It is published at the low rate of 


Six Dollars a War; Single copies Two Cts. 


SEMI-WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
TUESDAY AND FRIDAY MORNINGS, 
Contains all the reading matter published in Tue Datty 
JOURNAL for the three days preceding—averagivg from 
thirty-one to thirty-two full columns. The subscription 

price of the Semi-Weekly Journal is 


Three Dollars a Year. 


TO CLUBS. 
Five copies, One $12 50 
Ten copies, One year... 20 00 


To business men in the country who do not desire a 
Daily paper, the Semi-Weekly Journal is invaluable. 


BOSTON WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GREAT SUCCESS OF THE CLUB PLAN. 

Three years ago the Proprietor of the JourNaAL decided 
to reduce the price of the Weekty JouRNAL. and the suc- 
cess of the low price Club plan has been so great as to 
induce the following low rates for 1859: 


One copy, One year ++. $200 

Two copies, one year, to one address.............. 300 

Five copies. one year, to one address.............. 600 

Ten copies, one year, to one address............+. 10 00 
and one copy to the getter-up of the club. 

Twenty copies, one year, to one address. .......... 20 00 


and two copies to the getter-up of the club. 


PAYMENT TO BE MADE . 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
At the expiration of the time for which advance pay- 
ment has been received, the paper will in all cases be stopped. 
The great success which has attended the introduction 
of the Club plan in the circulation of the Weekly Jour- 
nal, aud which has nearly 


Trebled its Circulation 


since its adoption, encourages its proprietor to continue 
the same plan. He would therefore suggest to those who 
are about selecting their paper for the ensuing year, that 
these terms offer to them one of the best Family News- 
papers in New Eng!and, at a very Low pRICE—one which 
is within the reach of every man. 

The present season is a favorable one for the organiza- 
tion of Clubs for subscription to the JouRNAL. One en- 
terprising man in each town and village can with very 
little trouble, get up a Club of ten or more persons, and 
thus GEL HIS OWN PAPER FOR NOTHING. 


THE JOURNAL FOR CALIFORNIA 


Is printed on the 4th and 19th of each month, for mail- 
ing by the steamers of the 5th and 20th. It is made up 
with the greatest care, for the information of New Eng- 
land men in California. Over TWELVE THOUSAND COPIES & 
month are now sent there, which is a much larger circu- 
latin than any other paper printed in the Atlantic 
States has. It is mailed at this office for six cents a 
copy. A person sending one dollar can have one each of 
sixteen numbers sent toany one they may desire. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


As an advertising medium THe JourwaL has no equal 
in New Eugland. The old, worn out. and upjust system 
of “ yearly advertising” has been entirely abolished, and 
a new uniform system of prices adopted, by which each 
advertiser pays for the room occupied in the paper, and 
no more. Advertisements may be left at the Counting 
Room, or sent by mail or otherwise, with perfect confi- 
dence that the price charged will conform exactly to the 
published rates, and that they will be inserted on pre- 
cisely the same terms as though handed in in person and 
a bargain made in advance. No ** drummers” are or ever 
have been employed to solicit advertisements, and no dis- 
count from the regular established prices is ever allowed, 
however large the amount advertised. These considera- 
tions, combiuved with the fact that its circulation is nearly 

THREE TIMES AS LARGE 
As any Subscription or Two Cent Daily Paper published 
in Boston, and that all advertisements appear in both the 
MORNING and EVENING papers, render it a favorite 


medium for communicating with the public, amung the” 


most intelligent and enterprising advertisers. 


{G™ The Boston Journat is for sale at all the News- 
paper and Periodical Depots in Boston and all the princi- 
pal cities and towns throughout New England, and in 
the cars on all the lines of railroad leading from Boston. 
It is delivered by regular carriers at the residences aud 
places of business of the citizens cf the larger cities, such 
as Worcester, Salem. Lynn, New Bedford, Newburyport. 
Lowell, Lawrence, Providence, R. 1., Portland, Me., Ban- 
ger, Me., Concord. N. H., ete., and wh tre adjoluing cities 
of Koxbury, Charlestown, Chelsea and Cambridge, with 
the same regularity and promptitude, and in the same 
manover, as it is in Boston 

Orders for either of the editions of the JourNaL must 
be INVARIABLY ACCOMPANIED by the Casa, and should be 
addressed to CHAKLES ©. KOGEKS, 

13 NO. 12 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


JOHN JOHNSON. 
NEW CONFECTIONARY 


RESTAURANT. 


HE subscriber would inform the public of Boston 

and vicinity that he has just fitted up, at great 
expense, with every convenience, a new and elegant 
RESTAURANT and ICE CREAM SALOON, and is 
prepared to supply the trade generally with 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN CONFECTIONARY. 


Having put in machinery for manufacturing by steam 
power, he flatters himself that with his “ unequalled 
JSacilities” he cannot be surpassed in “ price or quality.” 

Every description of Confectionary on hand. Families 
supplied with Meats, Pastry, Jellies, Ice Creams, Table 
Ornaments, Frozen Pudding, etc, ete , at the lowest 
prices. Stores cupplied. Goods packed and delivered 
an) where within the city free of charge. 


JOHN JOHNSON, 
No. 4 Tremont Row, 
(Opposite head of Hanover Street.) 
CHARLES COPELAND, Special Partner. 2w 12 


NOTICE. 


yuk POST OFFICE is removed to the corner of 

Summer and Chauncy Streets. Iron boxes, for the 
reception of letters for the mails, are placed on the first 
floor of the Exchange, on the north side of the Old State 
House, State Street, on the corner of Commercial and 
State Streets (opposite the Custom House), and at the 


west end of Quincy Market. 
NAHUM CAPEN. P. M. 
2w 


Post Office. Boston. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
REMEDY has long commended itself to the 

most favo:able opinion of all by its remarkable effica- 
cy in relieving, healing a: d curing the most obstinate 
and painful cases of Cougus, Cops, InrLuenza, Sore 
TuRoOAT, INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS, Broncuitis, WHOOP- 
ING CougH, and Croup, while CONSUMPTION in many 
instances has succumbed to its iufluence when all other 
known remedies had failed to relieve. 

The wide-spread and general use of this Balsam, to- 
gether with the gref#good it has performed for the last 
quarter of a century, proves emphatically that the past 
has discovered no remedy approaching it in value. 

The only Gexuine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & 
CO., Boston, and is for sale everywhere. 7 3m. 


ee AND VISITING CARDS 
FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 


E. A. TEULON, 

149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET...... BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 
Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 
MR. N. D. COTTON. 


Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes, Cake Boxes, 
etc., ure respectfully invited to examine my specimens, 
conditions, ete. A choice lot of Mourning Note Paper 
and Eovelopes on hand. 

E A. TEULON will allow a liberal discount from his 
own prices op all jobs exceeding $20 in value. Save this 
advertisement, and call at 149 1-2 Washington 
St., Boston, directly opposite tue Uld South Church. 

fin. 


WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, etc. 


MISSES S.M. MCINTIRE & S.B. KIDDER, 
No. 34 Scuoon Srreer (Savings Bank Building), 
Continue to instruct Ladies and Misses in Writrna, 
BooK-KEEPING, EnGLIsit BrancHes, Music, ete. Most of 
the Lady Book-keepers in this city and vicinity received 
their in-truction from Miss McIntire. Students aided in 
obtaining employment. 3w 


REMOVAL AND OPENING 

F a new and much needed Institute for the success- 

ful treatment of SprnaL Curvature, CHEST AND AB- 
DOMINAL WEAKNESS, and like diseases. This principle 
will restore the lost balance of power and cure without 
medicine! The subscriber's new invention sustains the 
weakened organs, supplies rest and exercise without the 
fatigue of exertion, and restores the most perfect ** free- 
dom of motion,” relief being immediate, however young 
or feeble the patient may be. (> Ladies attended by 
Miss ANNA J. WILSON. Consultation free. 

No. 54 Essex Street. 4w ll DR. N. WILSON. 


MAYO & COX, 
CONFECTIONERS, 


No. 2 Bowdoin Square Block, 

(Near the Revere House), BOSTON. 
i> Plain and Fancy Cake, Pastry, Ice Creams, Sherbert, 
Frozen Puddings, Jellies and Confectionary, of 
superior quality constantly on hand. 
PARTIES and FAMILIES supplied at short notice, and 

with punctuality. 4w ll 


\ 7 ANTED,— Agents in every county in the United 
States and Canadas to sell by subscription the very 
best books published. A small capital only is required, 
and large profits can be made For full particulars ad- 
dress LEARY & GE1Z, Publishers, 
6w 9 224 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


DESIGNING AND WOOD ENGRAVING. 


KILBURN & MALLORY, 
96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Rerer TO Batou’s 38m 12 


**“HARD TIMES NO MORE.” 
NY person (Lady or Gentleman) in the United States, 
possessing a small capital of from $3 to $7, can en- 
ter into an easy and respectable business, by which from 
$5 to $10 per day can be realized. For particulars, ad- 
dress. (with stamp). W. R. ACTON, & Co. 
4w 12 41 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


MEERSCHAUM 


IPFS AND TUBES of every variety of style and 
finish. Also, TRIMMINGS and FRENCH WOOD 
PIPES. Pipes MOUNTED and repaired at short notice. 
F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
4w 12 No. 68 Washington Street. 


I OMEOPATHIC BOOKS AND MEDICINES, whole- 
sale and retail. Phouographic aud Phonotipic 

works Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, Theological 

and Philosophical. For sale, wholesale and retail. by 

. No. 3 Beacon Street. 2w 12 OTIS CLAPP. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
RATT’S Tight Stitch Machines. Price $25 to #35. 
Also PRATT'S Improved Carpet Sweepers. Price $260. 
Agents wanted. Apply at 54 Elm Street. 8w ll 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH’S SHOP. 


[Por description, seq, page 203 ] 
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